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MARCH OF EVENTS 


The wat in greater Hast Asia has now stepped into the third year. On 
3 December 8, 1941, hostilities broke out between Japan 
Tae Lee and the Anglo-American nations. On that memorable 
day, the Pacific Fleet of United States based at Pearl 

Harbour was ctippled by Japanese naval surface craft and airplanes. 
Again toward the close of the second yeat of wat, Japanese warships 
and naval air formations inflicted severe damages on American wat 
vessels and aitctaft-carriers in the Bougainville area in northern Solo- 
mons. The moment hostilities ensued, Thailand, by virtue of its 
offensive and defensive pact with Japan, declared war on Britain and 
the United States, and made common cause with this country to fight 
for the creation of a mutual prosperity sphere embracing greater Hast 
Asia. Following the sea battle off the Kuantan coast in Malaya and 
the Peatl Harbour attack, the land, air and sea forces of Japan launched 
lightning assaults on various Anglo-American positions, with the 
result that on December 25, 1941, Hongkong was occupied, and, before 
the New Year celebrations were over, the American forces in the Philip- 
pines, leaving Manila in the hands of Japanese troops, retited to the fast- 


‘ness of Bataan. Simultaneously, Japan entrenched its position in Ipoh 


in Malaya, Kuchin in British Borneo and Victoria Point in Burma. On 
January 10, 1942, Manila became the nerve-center of new life in the 
Philippines. On February 15 Singapore fell and, in celebrating its 
fall the next day, the Japanese Government declared that the Philippines 
and Burma would be made independent States. On March 1 the Dutch 
forces in the East Indies surrendered and on March 8 Rangoon was 
occupied. Thus within a short space of time, all the major key areas 
were freed from Anglo-American influences. Then by the middle of 
April not only the Anglo-American-Chungking forces were caused to 
! 
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retreat from upper Burma and the strategic points in Arakan, but also 
the Bataan peninsula was reduced bringing about the capitulation of 
Corregidor. By achieving such stupendous results, Japan within the Bougainville 
first yeat of wat established its supremacy in greater East Asia, and the Air Battles 
hostilities shifted to the Solomon islands. Up to the end of the second 
yeat of war, no marked change was noticed in the position of Japan in 
greater East Asia, except the recaptute of Attu and Kiska in the Aleu- 
tians by the United States and Japan’s deployment from certain points 
in British New Guinea and the Solomons, barring the Bougainville 
Island. A few weeks prior to the commencement of the thitd year of 
war, American forces landed on Tarawa and Makin islands in the 
Gilbert Group. While the military situation remained thus, the political 
development in greater Hast Asia witnessed an epochal evolution. On 
August 1, 1942, Burma, attaining its independence, entered into a 
state of wat with Britain and the United States, and on October 14 the 
Philippines emerged as a free country and contracted an alliance with 
Japan. Meanwhile, semi-autonomous rights wete granted to Malaya 
and the Hast Indies. Earlier, the Nanking Government, secuting the 
tetrocession of concessional and extra-territorial rights, declared war 
on Britain and the United States. The most remarkable event in the 
month of October was the organization of a Provisional Government 
of Free India and its declaration of war on the Anglo-American nations. 
This Provisional Government has been tecognized by all the sovereign 
States of greater Hast Asia and friendly Powers. On November 5 
and 6 an Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations was held in Tokyo 
patticipated by Japan, China, Manchoukuo, Thailand, Burma and the 


The accomplishment of Japan in the Peatl Harbour raid was ovet- 
shadowed by the brilliant results obtained off the. 
Bougainville Island in the coutse of five air battles 
fought from November 5 to November 17. American 
contingents landed on Mono Island south of Bougainville on October 
27. This was followed by another American landing on Bougainville 
on November 1. Consequently, the staging of large-scale aerial 
battles to reduce the naval and air strength of the MacArthur command 
became imminent. On October 27, Japanese aitcraft sank two cruisers 
and two transports and damaged two cruisers and one transport to the 
loss of twelve planes. Then between October 30 and November 2 
Japanese air formations sunk three large-sized cruisers, one cruiser, 
one cruiser ot large-sized destroyer, one destroyer, two large-sized 
transports and more than forty landing barges ; damaged two ot three 
large-sized cruisers, one cruiser or destroyer, two large-sized transports 
and a large number of barges ; and shot down ten planes. The Japanese 
side in this engagement lost one destroyer sunk, one cruiser slightly 
damaged and fifteen planes unaccounted for. On the heels of these 
notable results, Japanese naval warplanes, watships and Army air 
forces determined themselves to deal a crushing blow to the American 
cartier-based forces, and so the Bougainville area became the site of 
unprecedented air battles. The first aerial battle took place on Novem- 
ber 5 and the Japanese side sank one large-sized aircraft-cartier, one 
medium-sized aircraft-carrier, two large-sized cruisers and two cruisers 
or large-sized destroyers. The second battle was fought on Novem- 
Ba ae ie end ok ike Peomisicenal ber 8 and the American catrier-based forces retired after suffering losses 
oi. - seats a ma Government of Free India as follows : sunk, four battleships, two cruisers, three destroyers and 
CANS RR aaa . ¢ conclusion of the assembly, a five- four transports ; damaged, six large-sized ctuisers, four cruisers of 
POMS ation was adopted peldging mutual co-operation for large-sized destroyers and one large-sized tratisport ; and shot down, 


the dura i i : 
a = construction of a gteater Hast Asia co-prosperity sphere pista atone mine eon Neel Saat eee 
and thereby contribute to the maintenance of world peace 


i : On October were lost. The third, fourth and fifth aerial battles respectively oc- 
oes aaa Pact of Alliance was concluded to solidify mutual cured on November 11, 13 and 17 entailing the subjoined high losses 
tespect for each other’s soveteignty and territory to the American side: sunk, one large-sized aircraft-carrier, two 
ol Japan declared to withdraw its armed fotecs medium-sized aircraft-carriers, four cruisers, one large-sized cruiser, 

turn of a general peace. A survey of the political one cruiser or destroyer, one destroyer and one large-sized battleship 

ecu ell para ae es course of the past two yeats of wart of unindentified class ; damaged, two battleships, two large-sized 
eo-prosperity sphere is F construction of a greater East Asia aitcraft-carriers, one medium-sized aircraft-carrier, one large-sized 
Phere is forging ahead with remarkable speed under the - cruiser, three cruisers or large-sized destroyers and one destroyer ; 

peration of all the parties concerned, and that the . and shot down two planes. The composite results gained by Japanese 

here itself has become solid. ‘ forces during the thre: weeks from October 27 to November 17 were 
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four battleships, two large-sized aircraft-cattiers, three medium-sized 
aircraft-carriers, six large-sized ctuisers, nine ctuisets, four cruisers 
or large-sized destroyers, six desttoyers, one Jarge-sized watship and 
thirteen transports sunk; two large-sized aitcraft-catriers and other 
warships number thirty-five damaged ; and 500 planes shot down. 


In spite of the excessive losses suffered by the United States, the Amer- 
ican forces supported by a cattier-based 
Gilbert Operarions unit attacked the Gilbert islands and landed 
and Composite Results ine 
on Tatawa and Makin islands on November 
21. Between November 19, when the American catrier-based unit 
launched its attack, and November 23 the Japanese garrison forces and 
warplanes sank one medium-sized aircraft-catticr, damaged two large 
aitcraft-cattiers, one medium-sized aircraft-carrier, one battleship and 
one transport and shot down 125 planes. Fifteen Japanese planes 
failed to return. A tabulation of the composite war results obtained 
by Japan since the Ametican landing on Mono Island on October 27 
up to November 23, when operations developed in Tarawa and Makin 
islands, reveals that the United States suffered the following losses : 
instantaneously sunk, two large-sized aircraft-carriers, one medium- 
sized aitcraft-carrier, two large-sized cruisers, five cruisers, one cruiser 
or large-sized destroyer, two large-sized destroyers, one destroyer and 
= ae transpotts ; sunk, four battleships, three medium- 
— See one warship of unidentified category, four 
es ae Sets, four cruisers, three cruisers or large-sized destroy- 
ers, twé i i i 
ce : en Sees — medium-sized and small-sized trans- 
ee p attleships, four large-sized aircraft-carriers, two 
aitctatt-cartiers, one battleship or cruiser, ten or eleven 
large-sized cruisers, one cruiser, one transport, three | i 
SSS See > port, three large-sized trans- 
potts, medium-sized transport and two small transports ; and shot 
down more than 641 planes. The ‘Japanese losses wete : ee destroy- 
ers sunk, two cruisers slightly damaged and 1 
for. Close on the heels of th : an coumaccounted 
| ; cis Of these results, Japanese Navy ai it 
attacked A in Gi eee 
Metican positions in Gilb 
sank two aitcraft-catriers Ps oretber 26, and 
hops on : » One of which was sunk instantaneously. 
gain on the following day, th id i : 7 
Bese net ey taided American positions and sank 
Cc . 
destroyer, On. November 25 je ose SNe 
heavily damaged one oe ae nee submarine attacked and 
ithe Gilbert lands aoored 1 : attietr. The composite results 
Y Japanese forces from November 19 


ws : sunk five aircraft-cartiers (of which 
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three were sunk instantaneously), two cruisers and one destroyer ; 
damaged, three large-sized aircraft-carriets, one medium-sized aircraft- 
catrier, two cruisers or destroyers and one transpott ; and shot down 
mote than 125 enemy planes. The Japanese loss consisted of twenty- 
one planes either self-blasted or not yet returned. 


Much salutary effect on the relationship of economic teciprocity and 
co-operation is expected in Shanghai business circles 
Treaty Effect + result from the conclusion of the Treaty of Alliance 
on Business : : 
between Japan and China on October 30. Since the 
entry of China into the war of greater East Asia in January of this year, 
the Japanese Government had enforced an epochal new policy in ordet 
to help China achieve its complete sovereignty and to expedite its 
economic development,. undertaking to bear tremendous sactifices by 
removing the military restrictions on the movement of goods, retroced- 
ing concessions, transferring taxation rights and taking other measutes 
towards those ends. The signing of the pact put the finishing touch 
to the implementation of the new policy. Under the terms of the 
treaty and the instruments annexed thereto, appropriate adjustments 
ate to be made in the fait accompli of the China affair so far as citcum- 
stances permit, including changes in the so-called national policy 
corporations. New developments are also anticipated in the pending 
issues of economic adjustments between north and central China, in- 
cluding cutrency and exchange. In accordance with the principle of 
reciprocity, China is committed to the task of co-operating whole- 
heartedly with the war efforts of Japan by developing the vital resources 
of the country and increasing transportation capacity within and with- 
out its borders. Japan, in turn, will offer every effort conducive to the 
economic welfare of the Chinese people and promotion of its economic 
autonomy, such as by transferring enemy assets to the Nanking Gov- 
ernment and assuring the adequate import of daily necessaries. 


The economic institutions of the Republic of the Philippines have 
 tecently been palpably strengthened, including the 

soviet oe: establishment.of a’ Planning Board, appointment of 
“4 Price Policy Commission, organization of Food- 

stuffs Control Bureau and compilation of the new State budget. The 
Planning Board was cteated in accordance with the pronouncement of 
President Jose P. Lautel to that effect in the special session of the 
National Assembly held in October. Mr. Rafael R. Alunan, Agricul- 
tute and Commerce Minister, has been concurrently appointed Pre- 
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sident of the Planning Board and Mr. Manuel Roxas, who was formerly 
Secretary of Finance and chairman of the National Economic Con- 
ference and who had played an important part in the establishment of 
Philippine national economy, has been appointed Vice-President. 
The immediate problem before the board is increased production of 
daily necessaties, especially foodstuffs. It is expected that a five-year 
plan for such incteased production will shortly be announced. The 
special session of the National Assembly which met in October ap- 
pointed a Price Policy Commission of seven for investigating into the 
causes of the rise in the cost of living and for laying a report before 
the coming tegular session of the Assembly in that regard. The 
Assembly also voted a rise in the salaries of officials receiving low pay 
from 30 to 65 pesos. The Foodstuffs Control Bureau established in 
the Department ce Agriculture and Commerce exercises control and 
supetvision over the production, purchase, supply and pricin 
foodstuffs. The Philippine Republic has Seid ine Bae: 
for the fiscal year. The National Assembly approved the first Gov- 
etnment budget for the period between October 14 and December 
31 to catty on the functions of the Government over that period 
the sum being 24,390,000 pesos. When it is considered that the 
expenditute of the Philippine Government for the whole fiscal 
hs under the old régime had been 62,000,000 pesos or so, it will 
€ seen that the budget of the new Government will fount to 


mote than twi : 
a ice the sum expended during the cortesponding period 


ae to the a that Thailand has incorporated four Malay and two 

. an states, the Thai Government budget for the next 
Budget fiscal year, brought up j i i A 

oe ght up in the special session of the As- 

aS eee ie se People’s Representatives on November 1 

© OF uty Pet cent. over the curtent budget of 270,000,- 


cao bahts. The bud 
; get represent i : 
developmental work in = S an increase in the ex 


400,000,000 bahts, 


The Board of ion : 
of Information on November 8 published a foreign trade 
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adjustment draft plan of the Government for in- 
tegrating the energies of importers and exporters in 
order to assure the prompt and unfailing acquisition 


Foreign Trade 
Adjusted 


of the materials necessaty to prosecute the war. The aims of the plan 


ate to establish comprehensive controls over foreign trade through 
the Foreign Trade Corporation and to make adjustments necessary for 
converting the surplus economic facilities into so much fighting 
strength. The adjustments are to be completed by the end of the 
current year. At the same time, a Foreign Trade Adjustments Com- 
mittee has been appointed to advise the Government. 


Under the sponsorship of the Japan Press Association, a three-day 
Assembly of Greater East Asia Newspapers was 

ee ae held in Tokyo with a view to mobilizing the entire 
force of the press available in the sphere for the 

attainment of the common’ war objective of all the component nations. 
It was attended by representative newspapetmen from all parts of 
gteater East Asia. The number of delegates was forty-three from 
Japan, fourteen from China, six from Manchoukuo, two each from 
the Philippines, Thailand, Malaya and Burma, one each from Java, 
Ceram and Sumatra and three from Celebes. The assembly got under 
way on November 17 and closed on November 19. On the first day 
speeches were delivered by President Eiji Amau of the Board of In- 
formation, Minister for Greater East Asia Affairs Kazuo Aoki and the 
spokesmen of the Army and Navy headquarters. The speakers pointed 
out the importance of the press in conducting the propaganda warfare 
and enlightening the people on the objective of creating a gteater 
Fast Asia co-prosperity sphere for common security and flourish, 
‘They exhorted the newspapermen of greater East Asia to contribute 
their best through the medium of newspapet publications to the suc- 
cessful waging of the current total war. The delegates of the vatious 
countries, addressing the assembly on the first and second days, exptes- 
sed their tesolve to act as “‘ pen-soldiers” for the durable consummation 
of the mutual prosperity sentiment. On the third day the assembly 
adopted a declaration stating that now that greater East Asia has 
returned to its original status, it is the duty of newspapetmen of the 
sphere to catty on the press wat as effectively as possible. The de- 
claration in part ‘said: ‘‘In spite of the stubborn counter-offensive 
and highly deceptive propaganda of the United States and Britain, 
which cannot be made light of, our conviction in the successful pro- 
secution of the war of greater East Asia and the construction of a 
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greater Rast Asia grows firmer than ever. In Europe, Germany and 
our other allies have risen up with the same ideals as outs, and under 
the banner of constructing a new world order they ate valiantly fighting 
to ctush the inordinate ambitions of out common enemy, the United 
States and Britain. We take this opportunity to express out profound 
respect to these allies for their supetb strategy and brave fighting. 
Recently, the leaders of the various nations of greater East Asia met 
in Tokyo and issued to the world a joint declaration embodying the 
following five basic principles : (1) mutual co-operation, (2) independ- 
ence and amity, (3) enhancement of their cultures and civilizations, 
(4) promotion of economic prosperity and (5) conttibution to the 
- progress of mankind. ‘These basic principles may be called the essence 
of the greater Hast Asia spirit and ate worthy of becoming a great 
charter for the establishment of permanent world peace. It is, indeed, 
the responsibility of us, newspapermen, to bear part of the task of 
putting this great charter into practice, enlarging it and causing it to 
be thoroughly permeated so as to constitute the blood of the one 
billion peoples of greater Hast Asia.” In order to execute the purpose 
of the declaration, a Greater East Asia Press Federation was formed 
and the Japanese Newspaper Association dissolved. President Tokichi 
Tanaka of the Japan Press Association was unanimously elected by the 
assembly as chairman of the Greater East Asia Press Pelcise wan 
ae among the delegates one tepresentative each from China, Man- 
ee and the Philippines were selected as directors. 
passed there a Te Hee ili oe ae 
armed forces and another ex : Sr Ane : oe Japenese 
pressing sympathy for India’s independence. 
The holding of the assembly clear! ae 

see y clearly reflected that the different press 

Organizations of greater East Asia united as one ha dertak. 5 h 
tesponsibility of waging the propaganda warfare i ve undertaken the 

na total manner. 
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ee joint declaration adopted at the Assembly of Greater 
East Asiatic Nations held in Tokyo on November 5 and 
6 will go down in the history of Asia as the beginning of 
a new eta. The assembly was attended by President Wang 
Ching-wei of China, Prince Wan Waithayakon, representative 
of the President of the Council of Thailand, Premier Chang 
Ching-hui of Manchoukuo, President Jose P. Laurel of the 
Republic of the Philippines, and Prime Minister Ba Maw 
of Burma. Following the inaugural speech by Premiet General 
Hidéki Tohjo of Japan, who acted as chairman, these delegates 
of the five independent East Asiatic nations voiced the earnest 
co-operation of their countries with Japan for the construction 
of a greatet East Asia and their firm and inflexible determina- 
tion to ptoceed with the successful prosecution of the wat. 
The joint declaration was adopted on November 6 after the 
close of the scheduled business of the assembly. By enumertat- 
ing five points, it proclaimed the manner in which a greatet 
East Asia was to be constructed. 
The patticipation of President Wang Ching-wei in the 


assembly spoke eloquently of the fact that China, which has 


already secured the abolition of foreign settlements and con- 
cessions and telinquishment of extra-tertitoriality, has attained 
its full independence. Prince Wan Waithayakon’s attend- 
ance teflected that Thailand, which for a long time had been 
subjected to French influence from the east and British ptessute 
from the west, no longer feels menaced in any way. It may be 
added that Thailand, by tecovering its lost territory in con- 
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sequence of the new adjustment in greater East Asia, has 
regained its original status as a sovereign nation. Premier 
Chang Ching-hui’s presence exemplified the ideal of the 
concord of five races on which Manchoukuo was founded. 
The Philippines, which had endured centuries of western 
domination, became an independent State on October 14, and 
President Jose P. Laurel attended the assembly as the represen- 
tative of the newly established Republic. Burma’s political 
connection with Britain became a myth when that country 
attained its independence on August 1. Prime Minister Dr. Ba 
Maw took part in the assembly as the representative of reborn 
Burma. The far-reaching significance of the assembly was set 
forth in a most clear-cut manner by Dr. Ba Maw. At the first 
day session of the assembly he stated: 


Today, an East Asiatic Assembly is sitting i i 
: y is sitting in the capital of East 
Asia. Thus, a new world has come into Se a new ee sae 
citizenship. For the first time in history, the East Asiatic peoples ate 
me eo as members of a free and equal brotherhood which is 
| toiehte consecrated upon the truth that East Asia is one and in- 
. a seat of the East Asiatic peoples has not appeared out 
ee = eee an empty hat as it wete. It is only the climax of a 
eee a : : Ppenings which have destroyed one world and created 
Rr a sia. These happenings, as Ihave said, have been great 
g- Japan’s assumption of Asiatic leadership, the swift 


sien os ae eee forces across East Asia and the equally swift 

By cre ae Powers, the great rally, unique in all 
giek Sod a st Asiatic peoples around Japan against the comm 

; NO, as another great turning point in our ptogtess, the 


independence of Burma and th ilippi 
Hiaportint has ever happened . nine Hae Nothing gteater or more 


The A ! 

a ee . x Ha wast Asiatic Nations was certainly 
but a most sk sappy event to the peoples of Asia, 
ete a hitioas amentable happening to the Anglo- 


Whatever Britai : 
may say; the assemb itain and the United States 


ly was a solem: 
sa solemn occurtr 
oe see ae be obliterated from the Stee ee aoe 
et ae ana it would not be altogether ime 
- recall the past developments which led to the occut- 
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rence of this solemn historic event. Hardly is it necessaty to 
reiterate that Japan, with its population of 100 million packed 
within the limited area of 675,000 square kilometres, had to 
seek an outlet abtoad. Its emmigration and foreign trade 
policies were framed as peaceful means for its legitimate ex- 
pansion, aiming at nothing but the free movements of goods, 
setvices and population. Under such peaceful programmes, 
the Japanese nation assiduously endeavoured to develop in- 
dustries and promote foreign trade. However, the Anglo- 
Ametican nations and other Western Powers, as well as their 
colonies, built up high walls of tariff in ordet to prevent the 
importation of foreign products, especially Japanese goods. 
Faced with the unreosonable economic testriction, Japan tried 
to tettieve the situation in amity. In response to this peaceful, 
peace-loving attitude of Japan, Britain and the United States 
answered with bringing increasingly severe ceonomic pressure 
to beat on this countty, thereby discarding in practice the 
ptinciple of free intetnational trade utterly in contradiction of 
what they had been preaching. As fat back as 1933, comment- 
ing on this irrational trend in word economy, the then Foreign 
Minister declared in part in a speech at the Diet session : 

_. .-we see that all countries are busily engaged in erecting artificial 
trade barriers by raising customs tarifis or by putting limitations or 
prohibitions on exports and imports. It is to be greatly regretted that 
as a result of this policy of the closed door which is now practised 
everywhere in trade and industry, the universally cherished principle of 
the freedom of trade has been entirely reversed. The principle of free 
exchange of goods between nations constitutes along with that of 
freedom of travel and residence the very foundation of general progress 
and prosperity. Whenever this cardinal principle ceases to operate 
smoothly, there will be no means of tealizing the common well-being 
and prosperity of all nations and no hope for the true progress and 
peace of mankind. we 

The aforesaid note of watning sounded by Japan, however, 
failed to catch the eats of Powers, which intensified all the 
more theit restrictive trade measutes against Japanese merchan- 
dise. The Powers, on tealizing their entire inability to shut 
out of the world markets Japanese goods, instrumented the 
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so-called theory of social dumping against Japan as a pretext for 
boycotting Japanese merchandise. These facts should be te- 
called by those Britishers and Americans who wishfully accuse 
Japan of scheming to set up an economic bloc of East Asia on 
the basis of a selfish and monopolistic isolationism. They 
should contrast the earlier unreasonable attitude of their Gov- 
etnments to what Japan today justly insists upon. It is incon- 
trovertible that Britain and the United States, by pursuing the 
policy of oppression of Japan, have compelled this country to 
protect its self-existence by establishing economic teciprocity 
with the nations of greater East Asia. Should the concept of 
bloc economy be considered unjust, Britain and America, 
seat — . — s . the responsibility for 
shifted itself ih a de ae f en: ae a 
bloc economy, because ae = : 4 os a hemes = 
ota Ses 2 as forced to do so under the cit- 
oan os ample justification and wis- 
. the theory of bloc economy itself. The formation of 
ee geal - aoe groups closely co-operating among 
y is deemed a process which the world 

has had to undergo sooner or later 

Although Britain proper i * j 
squate kilometres and Yad i ee of os ‘il Fake 
dimensions of the Btitish i te a 
_ 3§;000,000 square kilometres eee = = a sot 
_ 490 million. The United States ion. 
pi Seay proper has an area of more 
mill; 7,800,000 squate kilometres populated only b 

oa as only by some 120 
fave sean fn, It possesses the territories of Alaska 

aii, Puerto Rico, Vitgin Island, S ee 
aft bF We Soviet Union céatties 3° amoa and so forth. The 
and it is inhabited by as few a 21,350,000 square kilomettes 
too much to say that each of ites ee TE Hot 
Be Bh of vet iad sea ae Ce 
~ Bounderies. ‘Thus all of them ay sttatetgic resources within its 
€conomic pressure from other ae ON ot 


cannot be attai Set ons. Security of a nati 
ae 5 y armed defence (in the =e ont 
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the term) alone. There have been many cases of first-rate 
Powers of the world unwillingly yielding to unreasonable con- 
tentions and demands of other Powers simply on account of 
their economic weakness. In this respect, the United States, 
Britain and the Soviet Union are in very strong positions and 
their tertitoties ate well secured. The circumstances were 
radically different in the case of a country such as Japan, the 
atea of which is testricted to 675,000 square kilometres. Fre- 
quently in the past its sense of security was menaced. As a 
matter of fact, it had to depend on foreign trade for the solu- 
tion of its population and food problems and accordingly had 
to bend its strenous efforts in the expansion of trade by product- 
ing at the lowest possible cost goods of superior quality ; 
but its merchandise were shut out of the world markets. 
Again, on the . outbreak of the Manchurian incident, 
Japan was subjected to the threat of the so-called economic 
sanctions. Under such circumstances, and as long as the Anglo- 
American countries assumed unreasonable, selfish attitude, 
despite their rich and vast territories, it was not at all unnatural 
not irrational nor unlawful for Japan, Manchoukuo, China and 
other East Asiatic regions to tty to form a sphere for the 
closer economic, as well as political, collaboration for realizing 
the ideal of co-existence and common prospetity. 
Notwithstanding this, when Japan advocated the creation 
of a new order in East Asia, the Anglo-American Powers alleged 
that Japan was attempting to set up an economic bloc in East 
Asia fot its monopolistic and_ selfish control. As for Japan, it 
has never intended to exclude the legitimate economic activities 
of Britain and the United States from East Asia; as a2 matter of 
fact, it believed it imppossible to do so. Japan, priot to the 
outbreak of the present wat in greater East Asia, believed that 
even when a tegional economic group -consisting of Hast 
Asiatic countries was organized on the basis of close, reciprocal 
relations it would in no way cause a shrinkage of trade between 
that region and other parts of the world, but rather would 
serve to enhance international commerce. In other words, the 
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new otder in East Asia as proposed by Japan was to form an 
economic unit through economic unit and co-opetation amon 
. . . 8 . y is P 8 
the countries within East Asia as.one link of woild economy, 
Japan, indeed, believed that such an economic unit in this 
part of the world would contribute to the healthy development 
of world economy as it grew stronger. Thus Japan lost no 
opportunity to explain the underlying principles of the proposed 
new order in East Asia, but the Anglo-American nations 
deliberately declined to appreciate its true chatacter, fot 
theit minds were biased and blinded by the selfish motives of 
controlling vast tesoutces in East Asia and Africa. The 
principle of free trade, howevet tational it may be, cannot rule 
out the fact that the nation controlling vast resources will win 
the race. Herein rests the necessity of organizing a regional 
economic bloc to a ceftain extent. 
: Factors responsible for the complete failure of the League 
: Nations are many; but one of the fundamental causes is 
_ in the fact that the League, without giving due con- 
sideration to tegional realities in different parts of the world 
2 
“cas to manage all the world affairs of minor and major 
oo from oe The League’of Nations primarily 
ena’ Le 
| See eague of the Eutopean Nations ” instead 
-otganization. Its failure has read the | 
Song aswerk . ead the lesson 
t cture for world peace should b 
Gost ous latinnd of diderei: ee e constructed on the 
: onal fabrics. In the pa 
of large and small nations controlled the i Sages oe 
i e international life, 
, g their independence on an equal footi 
Berea be ticar qual footing. Although 
by treaties and agreements, each of tl j 
freedom of integrity and was at lib ee 
erty to enter into international 
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political reasons, but for economic reasons, too. And herein 
can be petceived the inevitability of having certain spheres of 
common prosperity in the world. 

As has often been pointed out by Japan, permanent 
peace of the world cannot be attained unless each nation is 
permitted to secute its proper position. The ideal underlying 
the founding of the Japanese Empite conforms to this moral 
order. Japan has all along ‘recognized that people should 
enjoy the right to acquire their due place in the family of na- 
tions. It has never treated a nation as unworthy of cherishing 
legitimate aspitations for freedom and independence. Britain, 
America and the Netherlands, all have practised racial dis- 
crimination against subject peoples. The opressed nations of 
Asia, therefore, being indignant at their self-appointed over- 
lordship, have been exerting their utmost to regain theit proper 
places in the family of nations. Shortly after the outbreak of 
the cutrent wat in greater East Asia, all the nations of this 
region tose as one unit to fecapture their destined status. 
They found thatthe ideal of Japan harmonized with their long- 
cherished aspirations. Natutally, they became the willing col- 
laborators of this country to create a greater East Asia co- 
prosperity sphere as a means to attain durable mutual salvation 
and tenaissance of the region not merely for theit own benefit, 
but for the good of the whole world. Upon such a moral 
basis, the evolution of a greater East Asia sphere of co- 
existence and common ptospetity is now taking place. 

The old order of the world based on capitalist-impetialism 
is no longer tenable. National structures and political and 
economic systems of all nations must undergo sweeping tead- 
justments to create 4 new international and intet-racial life 
entirely divorced from capitalist-imperialism, but based on 
inter-regional, as well as intra-regional, dependence and intet- 
national goodwill. By professing these sublime principles, the 
‘countties of greater East Asia are desirous of maintaining inter- 
nally closer liaison and co-operation among themselves in 
political, economic and cultural, fields and externally good- 
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neighbourly understanding with other regions. te 
The holding of the Assembly of Greater Hast Asiatic 
Nations has made it mote than obvious that the consttuc- 
tion of a greater East Asia is justified from the standpoint 
of assuring common existence, mutual ptosperity and security 
and maintaining peace and stability of the region. The nations 
of greater East Asia do not entertain selfish, isolationist and 
monopolistic ideas. They realize that any regional gtoup of 
nations or races would not be able to attain a state of perfect self- 
sufficiency were it to retire behind the walls of isolationism and 
monopolistic economy. The groups that may be formed in 
various patts of the world must inevitably depend upon each 
other for certain categories of materials and, at the same time, 
there will be many kinds of goods which the different spheres 
could exchange to their mutual benefit and advantage. The 
sphere of greater Hast Asia, as soon as conditions permit, will 
co-opetate freely and to the greatest possible extent with other 
parts of the world; while sttiving for the co-ordinated develop- 
_ ment of the vast resources within its bounderies for the ultimate 
putpose of yielding benefit to mankind. This objective: is 
cleatly set’ forth in the fifth point of the joint declaration 
adopted at the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations. 
Japan, evet since the adoption of the ptogressive open doot 
policy at the time of the Meiji Restoration, has consistently made 
endeavouts to contribute to the progtess of world civilization. 
It may thus be said that the fifth point of the joint declaration 
embodies this traditional policy of Japan. 
The Anglo-American nations may have hoped to see the 


_ Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Micke: 
C Se Sa ations end 
_ decry the significance of the greate pA foeco and 


uctetmination of Hast Asiatic nations ex- 
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peace in the world. The deter- 
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point of the Joint Declaration that they “ will cultivate paige 
relations with all the countties of the world, and work for t : 
abolition of racial discriminations, the promotion of cultur 
ntercourse and the opening of resources throughout the world, 
and conttibute thereby to the progress of mankind” certainly 
forms what can be called the Magna Carta of the world. 
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HEN the two-day Assembly of Greater East Asiatic 
: ee oS — T okyo on November 5 and 6 adopted 
Se oo See at the close of the session, the 
ee = peoples of this section of the Orient to foster 
te op omogeneity and mutual security and thus con- 
a. ease of world peace assumed a historic 
ae : assembly was attended by the distinguished 
ce “ es China, Manchoukuo, Thailand, Burma 
a ae Head of the Provisional Government 
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Earlier, while Burma and the Philippines regained their 
sovereign status by attaining independence, Malaya and the 
East Indies obtained the right of participating in the adminis- 
tration commensurate with the degree of theit capability. At 
the same time, a Provisional Government of Free India came 
to be formed and it received the due recognition of Japan, the 
friendly Powers and the independent nations of greater East 
Asia. In this manner, the foundation for the development of 
pan-Asiatic solidarity was laid. In view of the new develop- 
ment, it was considered tight and proper that the nations of 
greater East Asia should meet in a conference to proclaim their 
united will in regard to the evolution of a regional doctrine for 
common good, as well as for the benefit of the world. In con- 
sequence, the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations was 
held, at which a regional docttine, with the unanimous consent 
of all the participating countries, was framed to facilitate the 
promotion of sphere-living and sphere-understanding as enet- 
getically as possible. 

No one can dispute the fact that thejoint declaration, adopt- 
ed at the assembly, which is in the nature of a regional doctrine, 
is an unprecedented event in the annals of East Asia. It not 
only symbolizes the self-asserting independent spirit of each of 
the nations of greater East Asia, but also their intuitive urge to 
live in cordiality with other spheres of the wotld. From the 
moral point of view, it marks the beginning of an age of Oriental 
renaissance and, from the political standpoint, it denotes the 
commencement of a new eta of regionalism of Asiatic creation. 
The Greater East Asia Doctrine is not a conception which has 
been suddenly raised to prominence ; it has been enunciated in 
conformity with the long-standing ideal of pan-Asianism as an 
attempt to revert to the Oriental ordet of intercourse in a purely 
Oriental sphere. Because of this conceptional sublimity, it 
towers above the Anglo-American objective as revealed in the 
Atlantic Charter. 

The evolution of the Greater East Asia Doctrine, in inter- 
national parlance, means the firing of the first deadly hemispheric 
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shot at the old world capitalist-imperialist structure favoured 
by Britain and the United States. It is a powerful explosive 
charged with the capacity to detonate the intrusive desire of 
London and Washington in the conduct of life and living in the 
sphere of greater East Asia. It does notaim at encroaching up- 
on the way of life of other spheres, but proposes to bear its 
shate in the maintenance of international tranquillity and well- 
being. It is apparent that the Atlantic Charter is based upon 
self-interest, which wishes to guide the intet-sphere intercourse 
in accordance with the Anglo-American world control polic 
drafted by President Roosevelt and Prime Minister Churchill, 
In sharp conttast, the Greater East Asia Joint Declaration ex- 
oe ae ce of common prosperity and safety in its 
phere without harbouring in the least any intention of 
imposing itself on the activities of other regions of the glob 
Even within its sphere, it guarantees respect for individ al 
e liberty ; i 
a ay oe - ce Charter contains ee 
ste ot such individual State liberties i 
to the political and economic taste of L ee 
Ae 2 ondon and Washington. 
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sttongly advocated by the rising nations to shape their own way ~ 
of life and international intercourse. It is quite plain that 
sphete-politics has now become an accepted political ideology. 
Japan and the nations of greater East Asia, in order to vitalize 
the growth of sphere-politics, have jointly propunded the 
Greater East Asia Doctrine as their common political and 
economic safety valve. 

The Atlantic Chatter does not subscribe to sphere-politics 
as envisioned by Japan, Germany and the nations allied:to them. 
It has drawn the blueprint of a world politics pteferable only 
to Britain and the United States. For that reason, it is a political 
antilogy which is contralateral on one side and unilateral on 
the other, and as such, it cannot but be challenged by Japan, 
Germany and their allies. The Greater Hast Asia Joint Declara- 
tion is antipodal to the Atlantic Charter, because it seeks to 
reconsttuct the region of greater East Asia as one of the com- 
ponent spheres of the projected new world order fabric, en- 
joying the freedom of action in the conduct of its own affaits 
unharassed and unhampered by third Power manceuvtes. 
Moreover, it embodies the Oriental moral principles and the 
Oriental sense of justice, universality and human fellowship. 
Internally; it acknowledges that each unit of the sphere should 
have the independent right to administet its national affairs, 
and externally, it makes it obligatory on the part of all the units 
to insure common prospetity and secutity by professing a com- 
mon ideal of joint living and defence. 

For the putpose of ptacticalizing the smooth execution of 
the Greater East Asia Doctrine, it has become absolutely 
necessaty to organize a new order in this quarter of the globe. 
The first point of the joint declaration says: “‘ The countries of 
greater Hast Asia through mutual co-operation will ensure the 
stability of their region and construct an order of common 
prosperity and well-being.” A new order built upon common 
prosperity and well-being cannot under any circumstances be 
characterized as a machinery to yield profits to a particular 
nation. Inasmuch as it discountenances plutocratic’ exploita- 
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tion and capitalistic aggression, it has to operate by adhering to 
the principles of non-domination, non-exploitation and non- 
aggression. In other words, it has to become a joint machinery 
of all the units of the sphere, each playing its proper rdle for 
its individual advancement and also that of the region as a 
whole. _ This being the interpretation of the fitst point of the 
declaration, it can be said with force that the principle laid down 
in it is more idealistic, humanistic and justifiable than the con- 
ception of inter-countty harmony proposed in the Atlantic 
Charter, which is one-sided, plutocratic and domineering. 

The political and legislative fabrics of the envisaged new 
order in greater Kast Asia will be constructed without encroach- 
ing upon the autonomy and independence of the units; but with 
the fixed intention of invigorating mutual aid and amity. The 
second point states : “ The countries of greater East Asia will 
ensure the fraternity of nations in their region by respecting one 
another 8 sovereignty and independence and practisi 
assistance and amity.” oN 
ee 8 amity. Under the Atlantic Charter, the respect 
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neither Japan nor any other nation of greatet East Asia has 
any inclination to become embroiled in the affairs of other 
spheres. 

If all the nations can enjoy freedom and equality and re- 
ciprocate good-neighboutliness, there would be no necessity 


_ to foster tegionalism. Such an utopia stands the chance of 


materialization if and when plutocratic Powers and capitalistic 
oligarchies are made to surrender their self-interest. The 
events of history show that it is not at all possible for smaller 
and weaker nations to enjoy freedom and equality unless they 
make common cause with their potential neighbours. Due to 
the severe pressure brought to bear upon Japan, Germany and 
the nations contiguous to them by the Anglo-American Powers, 
the countries of greater East Asia and those of Europe have 
banded themselves together in theit respective spheres to enjoy 
the benefit of freedom and equality and reciprocate good- 
neighbourliness. The southern countties, which experienced 
alien domination in the past, do not feel that Japan is behaving 
toward them like a Power ; on the contrary, they ate convinced 
that Japan is endeavouring its best to assist them in regaining 
their destined status in greater East Asia for common flourish, 
secutity and solidarity. Because of this conviction, the Greater 
East Asia Doctririe has been propounded by mutual consent to 
safeguatd the integrity of the region against unhealthy third 
Power penetration. ‘ 

The thitd point announces: “ The countries of greater 
East Asia, by respecting one another’s traditions and develop- 
ing the creative faculties of each race, will enhance the culture and 
civilization of greater East Asia.” The chief lesson learnt 
from the past history is that the deterioration in the culture and 
civilization of Asia enabled Western Powets to stabilize their 
hegemony in the Orient. It is, therefore, natural that the na- 
tions of greater East Asia would pledge themselves to tectify 
that defect by undertaking the task of developing their culture 
and civilization—a task which is as important as the building of 
the new political and economic structure of the region. The 
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Atlantic Chatter, which professes the promotion of the civiliza- 
tion of the world, is, in reality, plans to impose the Anglo- 
American culture on Asia, including this region. The third 
point of the joint declaration is so righteous and laudable that 
no right-thinking person can offer any opinion to question its 
legitimacy. 
The fourth point declares: “The countties of greater 
East Asia will endeavour to accelerate their economic develop- 
ment through close co-operation upon a basis of Genwed 
and ptomote thereby the general prosperity of the rude 
The Anglo-American conception of economic freedom ail 
teciprocity is that Britain and the United States would be allowed 
to assume the position of economic policemen in the acquisi- 
tion and distribution of world resources and in the poe 
of world ttade. They are opposing the construction of a 
greater Hast Asia, for they do not want that the countries of this 
region should develop economic reciprocity by resisting the 
opetation of their capitalist-imperialism. It is common ae 
ledge that the nations of greater East Asia have been compelled 
to fesott to economic unity to sever their Anglo-American 
ee ances Resenting the power-capitalism of London 
ae gton which suppressed their right to formulate their 
wn economic policies, they have now resolved themselves to 
give effect to mutual prosperity economy to protect their 
oe existence and good-standing. ‘The Atlantic Charter, 
| Vas : sets forth the putsuance of ptoper economic intercourse, 
S to reintroduce the Anglo-American economic system 
into greater East Asia. It is needless to add that this intention 
4s highly objectionable, especially when the conception of 
greater East Asia economic reciprocity does not rie the 
policy of curtailing even within its zone the legitimate economic 
_ enterprises of the nations of other spheres. 
oF ae a“ Ss ean ; 3 The countries of greater East Asia 
Hise a y relations with all the countties of the 
world and work for the abolition of racial disctiminations, the 


ie i oacemeas of cultural intercourse and the opening of resources 
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throughout the world and contribute thereby to the progress 
of mankind.” From this expression, it is palpable that the 
sphere of greater East Asia earnestly desires to live in cordiality 
with other regions of the world and hopes to play its due part 
in the progressive advancement of international culture, so that 
the interest of mankind would not be jeopatdized. Further- 
mote, it gives a priot guarantee that it would work for the 
abolition of Yacial discriminations. For a long time, the 
Western nations have been manifesting an attitude of colout 
ptejudice towatd the Hastern races. Britain and America, 
which champion equality and “democracy,” have practised and 
ate still practising racial discriminations against the Oriental 
traces. The region of gteater East Asia, having now become 
free from Anglo-American control, considers it indispensable 
that colour prejudice towatd the Asiatic nations must be abolish- 
ed to bring about friendship and harmony between the peoples 
of the Occident and the Orient. Its expectation in tespect of 
the opening of world resources indicates that it would throw 
open its sphere to international economic intercourse with the 
object of reaching an agreement whereby the different spheres 
of the world would collaborate with each othet in the acqusition 
and distribution of the resources available throughout the 
world. All these aims are so unselfish and humanitarian that 
no compatison can be made between them and those of the 
Aélantic Charter, which in its ultimate effect unilaterally legiti- 
mizes the establishment of Anglo-American world hegemony. 
The Greater East Asia Joint Declaration frankly and force- 
fully lays down the principles under which a durable regional 
sphere embracing the nations of this part of the Orient would be 
organized. None of its five points contains any slight sugges- 
tion that greater East Asia would attempt to impose itself on the 
activities of other spheres. From the viewpoint of the sphere- 
living, it is a protectionist doctrine and, from the world angle, 
it is an international formula designed to yield wholesome 
benefit to Kumanity at large. Idealistically, it expresses the. 
sincere desire of the peoples of greater East Asia to remain true 
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to the ideal of “live and let live.”’- All the points of the de- 
claration transpatently teflect that it is beyond doubt a doc- 
trine of mutual prosperity and security, and that it has been 
enunciated to furnish a new incentive to the rapid march of 
world friendship and culture. The Atlantic Charter embodies 
propositions for the creation of such conditions as would be 
helpful to the entrenchment of the Anglo-American politico- 
economic system in the world. The nations of greater East 
Asia, by enunciating the mutual prosperity doctrine, have 
taised the signal for international harmony and fellowship. A 
doctrine of this nature cannot be criticized as an instrument of 
exploitation ; it has to be viewed as an otthodox expression of 
the will of a section of the Orient, born out of the ideal of 
pan-Asianism, for the cause of contributing to universal under- 
standing, peace and stability. 


WAR AIMS OF AMERICA 
By YASAKA TAKAGI 


OR a fair and accurate appraisal of American statements and 
declarations regarding war aims, a historical approach 
is necessaty. 1 begin this brief survey, therefore, by submitting 
what I venture to call the historical background. What I 
intend to depict here in broad strokes for brevity’s sake, is a 
fact, which underlies all the major policies of the United States 
in general, and her Oriental policies in particular, namely, 
that her policies have always shown what may be called a 
steady parallelism or characteristic intertwinement of idealistic, 
humanitarian sentiments and tealistic, material interest. In 
other words, the Far Eastern policy of the United States has 
always been characterized by its dualistic nature comprising both 
idealistic and realistic factors. 

The above fact can be very clearly recognized if one were 
to examine the so-called open door policy, which term I use 
to cover the policy of equal opportunity in China for the trade 
and industry of all nations and the policy of integrity of China. 
Americans are wont to describe this open door policy, as ideal- 
istic and philanthropic; that it prevented China from being 
pattitioned among greedy Powers, checking the designs of im- 
perialistic nations ; and that it safeguarded China’s independ- 
ence and territorial and administrative entity. 

Well-balanced and objective studies of the subject show, 
however, that the open door policy was essentially a very realistic 
policy, embodying positive, expansionist programme cherished 
among comparatively few leaders of the vigorous, ascending, 
newly industrialized, capitalistic America at the turn of the 
century and representing Realpolitik pursued by some fat-seeing 
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a o uae nets Donen the interest of the new 
economic imperialism. 
- ee due regard to the idealistic ot philanthropic factor 
s policy, one cannot help admitting that it was, essentiall 
a policy of economic expansionism, ultimately aiming at he 
enormous potential market of China for American trade a 
es It is not at all necessary to argue this point; for 
" a mitted, as a matter of fact, by practically all fair-minded 
- aes scholats.? It is sometimes called a policy of inter- 
SS or an imperialistic measute for economic penetration. 
ee He open door policy, with such a nature as this, con- 
a phase of America’s dollar diplomacy should not at all 
Seay As a matter of fact, it formed a wing of America’s 
Fs GP teih of Which having been laid almost cil 
| ch having been laid almost simul- 
coeiee — ae transitional period of American eae 
Seis an ee See when a United States 
lomacy at its flood tide, a little tee ee h oe ae 
tration, was aptly characterize ec wale 
“ substituting dollars for ees ae said be io 


been also a very symboli ; 
tion of the apeh coc pales ee es range 


In spite of Presi ilson’ : 
p sident Wilson’s repeated endeavouts to recede, 


" ; : 
: ai Ns as nes virtually carried forward 
last World War, especially by preparin 
oe ee at financial penetration fn China. The 
Poa e new Four-Power Consortium was a case 
ats oes relationship and co-operation between Great 
see an the United States, both of whom felt growing ap- 
ee sce al Japan, especially since the so-called “twenty- 
eo man - of. 1915 and because of her increasing strength in 
eh eet si ee already conspicuous in the consortium 
1 Tyler Dennett, Charles A. Beard, B. H. Williams and others. 
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negotiations ; but the Washington Conference was its major 
tesult. Needless to say, the Nine-Powet Treaty, by which the 
open door policy was incorporated at last in a treaty, was One 
of its important achievements. This treaty has thus come to 
be, in reality, an instrument to setve the purpose of peaceful 
economic expansion of American and British industries and 
capitals in China. 

The so-called peace policy of the United States—a major 
principle of American foreign policy to the effect that the con- 
duct of international relations shall proceed on the basis of peace 
has in tecent yeats been made so much of that it is some- 
times called the fourth and last major principle of American 
foreign policy, side by side with the policy of isolation, the 
Montoe Doctrine and the open doot policy. There is not the 
slightest doubt that such propositions as the peaceful settlement 
of international controversies, renunciation of force, of main- 
tenance of law and order in international relations ate worthy 
of support, as a matter of broad principles, by all the peoples of 
the world. But, here again, behind the philanthropic and . 
ideological policy one should not fail to recognize the lurking 
face of the interest of “ haves > o¢ satisfied nations, which is 
safeguarded by the maintenance of status quo. 

The idealistic phase of the open door policy was thus 
reinforced by the advocacy of peace policy with the result, 
natutally, of tedoubling the inevitable involvement of: the 
idealistic with the realistic. The process is shown clearly in 
the history of American policy toward Japan regatding Sino- 
Japanese conflicts, evidenced by such incidents as the indictment 
of Japan as the violator of the Nine-Power Treaty and the Pact 
of Paris and the advocacy of the so-called Stimson Doctrine of 
Non-recognition. 

Lastly, we find confirmation for our thesis also in the so- 
called domestic sources of foreign policy in connection with 
the American idea of “ national interest,” which has come to 
loom large after all the efforts of “new deal” of the present 


administration. 
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The programmes of “new deal,” while aiming fundamental- 
ly at the adjustment of national life, by planning and control for 
the general welfare of the people, that is to say, primarily at 
self-contained national economy—have come strangely enough 
to develop a phase which has a close connection with intet- 
national politics and economics. The process of the metamot- 
phosis is not difficult to understand when one realizes the steps 
more ot less naturally leading up: from unemployment relief 
to encouragement of public works (especially building warships, 
airplanes and other military equipment); and from expansion 


of industrial production to that of munition industries. Not- 


withstanding tepeated “neutrality” resolutions and acts, 
financial and political entanglements of America with Europe 
and elsewhere had grown with an alarming pace, through such 
steps us the Lease-Lend .Act, making her involvement in wat 

almost inevitable. 
2 At the same time, the concepts of “‘ social security” and 
full employment ” have come to be inextricably rooted in the 
minds of the Ametican people, symbolizing their demand for 
the maintenance of their improved standard of life. The fact 
that President Roosevelt made special reference to the “ free- 
dom from want,” that is to say to the guarantee of full employ- 
ment in the attetmath of this war, reflects the prevailing oe 
among the people in general. Thus the popular demand for 
the security of American standard of life can be said today to 
aa the concept of “national interest,” and, as such, has 
Suey € an important factor in the formation of international 

The. < ‘ 

os Seale : Ametican way of life,” which has 
a. ae cen yeats to denote the precious 
es as _ ed against the attack of dictators, 
» Hot only the “principles of democracy ” of 


«<q Tye : “C99 

: ae ao pt life,” but also the improved standard of 

2: ae hae eady been attained by the Americans. ‘The 
ican foreign policy as evidenced in this catch- 


creasingly clear. The leaders of the 
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Chungking régime might well query whether America’s policy 
of aiding them in the name of “democracy ”? is not associated 
directly with the ultimate objective of upholding the high 
American standard of living. 


Il 

Such dualism or parallelism between the idealistic and 
realistic in American foreign policy is very clearly noticeable in 
the so-called “fundamental principles of international policy,” 
which was proclaimed by Secretary of State Hull on July 16, 
1937. The statement may be summarized and grouped into 
several major items such as 
(1) Maintenance of peace ; tenunciation of use of force among 

nations ; and strengthening of international law ; 

(2) Non-interference in the internal affairs of other nations ; 
peaceful adjustment of international controversies ; 

(3) Sanctity of international agreements; and modification of 
treaties by orderly processes ; 

(4) Measures relating to economic secutity and stability of 
the world; and equality of opportunity ; 

(5) Limitation of armament ; and 

(6) Co-operation among nations. 

It is, after all, a conglomeration ot embodiment of princi- 

ples by both the peace policy and the open door policy ; and 

teveals in each of its items, as well as in the document as a 

whole, dual bases of idealism and realism. 

The Atlantic Charter is also indicative of vety similar 
underlying ptecepts and principles. This joint declaration, 
like the above-mentioned statement, contains, among its eight 
points, several political ptinciples derived from “¢ democratic” 
ideals, together with certain economic ptinciples more or less 
bound with the preconceived post-war conditions. Without 
going into the details of this declaration, it is sufficient for us 
here to consider one point (sixth point),? that which deals with 

2 Establishment of “a peace which will afford to all nations a means of dwelling in 


safety .. . and will afford an assurance that all men in all Jands may live out their lives in 
freedom from want and fear.” 
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the individual security, as the most typical, and repeat that here, 
too, the dualism of intertwined idealistic and realistic bases is 
quite marked, as in the case with each and all of the items. 


UI 


The broad outline of America’s wat aims gathered from 
statements of leaders of the United States Government is as 
follows : 

(a) President Roosevelt proclaimed, in his message to the 
Congress, at the outbreak of the present Pacific wat, that it was 
the will of the American people, in the face of the “ sutprise 
offensive extending throughout the Pacific area,” ... against 
“the very life and safety of out nation,” “to overcome this 
premeditated invasion...to win through to absolute vic- 
tory,” that “ we will not only defend ourselves to the uttermost, 
but will make it certain that this form of treachery shall never 
again endanget us ” (December 8, 1942). He referred to this 
wat as one in which “the nation is fighting for its existence and 
its future life;” “a wat... for a world in which this nation 
and all that this nation tepresents will be safe for our children ” 
(tadio address, December 9), and asserted that “the sources of 
international brutality ... must be absolutely and finally brok- 
en” to save the world from the rule “by the principles of 


_ gangstetism.” In his message of December 15, 1941, he men- 


: : : ee ee 

tioned as “ certain basic principles, which should govern intet- 
y ? 

national relations ” and which had been “ steadfastly advocated ” 


_by the United States in the course of the last negotiations with 


Japan, the four general principles presented in the note of 


October 2, 1941. Then he desctib 
ex Sep ed t 
expected; in the following words : Late ie Id be 


Weare now at war. Weare fighting in self-defence. We are fight- 


s 8 nce of our national existence, of our right to be secure, of out 


aM - nee of peace. We are fighting in defence of 

Se ne et and justice, against an effort of unprecedented 
Saupe hose principles and to impose upon humanity a 

thless: domination by unrestricted and arbitrary force. 
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wat “ objectives :” “the objective of smashing the militarism 

_ ; the objective of liberating the subjugated nations ; and 
the objective of establishing and secuting freedom of speech, 
freedom of religion, freedom from want and freedom from fear 
evetywhete in the world.” 

The last objective sounded especially familiar, for it was 
fresh in evetyone’s memoty that, just a yeat ago, the President 
had ptoclaimed “fout fundamental human freedoms,” express- 
ing his gtave concern ovet the “direct attack upon the demo- 
cratic way of life.” 

In lis budget message next day (January 7, 1942), he said : 
« we are determined to pay whatevet price we must to 
preserve out way of life2? During the same year he has made 
mention of wat aims a few times. On one of these occasions, 
he said: “In the concept of the four freedoms, in the basic 
ptinciples of the Atlantic Charter, we have set for ourselves 
high goals, unlimited objectives ” (September 3, 1942). 

Tt was inthe annual message of 1943 that President Roose- 
velt, after describing extensively the progress of wat activities, 
took up, with reference to broad aims beyond the winning of the 
wat, the last two of the four freedoms, as matters of great con- 
cern of “the men in our armed forces ” and ‘the people at 
home ” alike. He dealt: quite fully with the question of as- 
surance of “permanent employment ”__freedom from want, 
and the question of lasting peace, of “a decent, secure, peaceful 
life for every man everywhere »>__freedom from feat. 

The same idea of four freedoms appeared also in his more 
recent pronouncements. The general trend would seem to be 
a matked emphasis of “ unconditional surrender” since the 
Casablanca Conference and recurrence of assurance of full em- 
ployment, which apparently reflects growing notion of “ national 
interest ? among the American people. 

(b) Secretary of State Hull made an important broadcast 
on July 23, 1942, in which he said that the objective of the 
present conflict for each of the United Nations “is the preset- 


vation of its freedom, its homes, its vety existence.” He made 
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another teference this spring on the “ universally applicable ” 
ptinciples of international policy in his addtess on the Pan- 
American Day (April 14, 1943) and said : 

__In this great drama, amid the clash of arms, in our march forward for 
military victory, it is more important than ever for us all to keep clearly 
before mankind the principle to which we have dedicated ourselves. 
The success of the inter-American family of nations rests on observance 
of the principles of sovereignty, equality, law, order, justice, morality, 
non-intervention, friendliness and co-operation. We emphasized these 
principles insistently at a time when they were being increasingly neglected 
and ignored and were even subjected to scoffing and derision. 


His attitude was made even clearer in his recent address of 
September 12. He begins with accepting the assumption that 
the foreign policy of any country must be expressive of that 
country’s fundamental national interests.” He then proceeds 
to state: 

. — final victory, out fundamental national interests are just as 

: ey always have been in the assuting of our national security and the 

3 ostering “ the economic and social well-being of our people. To 

oes = interests, Our foreign policy must necessarily deal with 

nt conditions and must plan for the future in the light of the con- 


cepts and beliefs which we, as a nati 
i ¢ . as a nation, accept for ourse idi 
lines of our international behaviour. MES a 


And as the outstanding among these beliefs 
Soaeaee the following six oe (2) All awe 
Seay of libesty ; (2) equality among sovereign 
Seri 83 ya on-interference in internal affairs; (4) peaceful 
i a See ise disputes and respect for international 
pohity a (5) non-discrimination in economic oppot- 
founded on ae aS ~ : ©) international co-operation 

These are Sane es of liberty, justice, morality and law. 
State Hull, on whi h vue Ronee, accotding to Secretary of 
established Sach a system of international relations is to be 
of the United Nati new system was the goal of common efforts 

hited Nations ; and the Atlantic Charter is said to be the 


ay t SNe a > $ 
: tepresentative declaration of such common endeavours 


WN cr i } 1 
Sect i. emphasizes the necessity of organized 
Soe p on, especially establishment of structures 
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for coercion, for the maintenance of peace. This last point, 
by the way, was a subject which had come to be discussed by 
vatious leaders, such, for instance as former President Hoover 
in his address of December, 18, 1942. 

(c) Former Undet-Secretary of State Welles has probably 
made more pronouncements than any other public men regard- 
ing America’s wat aims. While he has frequently declared that, 
the American people were fighting for the independence of theit 
nation, and “for the tight to live in a decent and a peaceful 
world” (¢. g. Boston address of October 12, 1942), it is note- 
worthy that, eatly this year, he publicly stated (somewhat 
similar to Secretary Hull’s admisson on Septembet 12 address) 
that the determining factor of American foreign policy was 
< what the American people believe is thet real, their practical 
self-interest ’ (February 4, 1943, Maryland University address). 

In his Toronto University address (February 26); he brings 
out the question of full employment for the people as one 
worthy of very thorough discussion and implementation among 
nations ; and then he makes the following remarks : 

What the people of the United States are striving for, lam persuaded, 
is exactly what the people of Canada are striving for; they seek the at- 
tainment of the noble objectives set forth in the Atlantic Charter. They 
seek to achieve these not because of any altruistic motives, not through 
the dictates of any theoretical idealism, but tather because they believe 
that the attainment of these objectives will be in their own self-interest. 

- His address at the New York State Chamber of Commerce 
(April 1) was conspicuous because of his discussion of “the 
problem of maintaining the present level of employment and 
at the same time teabsorbing millions of demobilized soldiets.” 
In his Pan-Ametican Day addtess, he pointed out that “ vast 
sttides toward the attainment of the standatd of living and 
of individual security”? was a “ gteat challenge of post-wat 
world to inter-American relations.” Such repeated considera- 
tions of the living and security of the people seem to reflect 
significantly the popular idea of wat and peace. 


It may not be entirely out of place to add here a word 
regarding the trend of public opinion in the United States. 
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With the growing pressute or pinch of the total wat upon the 
life of the people, the popular demand for the realistic national 
interest, especially the maintenance and security of living, seems 
to have come increasingly upon the surface, and loomed large 
in the popular’ discussions of post-wat ptoblems and objectives 


‘of war. Thus an interdependent telationship between the 


tecent tendency in the statements of ‘public men and in the 


_ expression of public opinion has come to be quite noticeable. 


The futute prospect of the American wat aims derived 


from the above considerations is that the traditional dual bases 


will always remain prominent in their formation. They will 
invariably find expression in the emphasis of idealism on the 
one hand, in the advocacy of such principles as liberty and 
peace, and of realism on the other, and in such requisites as 
safeguarding of standard of living and maintenance of status quo. 
This dualism is deeply rooted in the ideals and ideas of ‘* demo- 
cracy” and, therefore, it is quite natural that it should adhere, 
politically; to the ideas of liberty, self-government, peace, non- 
aggression and the like, and economically, to the idea of the 
welfare and security of the nationals. 

__ Suffice it to say here that American emphasis on idealism, 
with all its faults and dangets to be discussed later, is not a 
mere smoke-screen, as is often alleged, to cover its selfish, realistic 
designs. At is a mistake to call it a hypocrisy, or even a mere 
opportunism. Such misconception will inevitably entail very 
pare miscalculation. It has been significantly pointed out that 
; democracy ” is the very foundation of the American national- 
He and also the basis of American unity. It is an undeniable 
. eae ous the American evel has fought, more than 
Once, tong hard wats in defence of “democracy.” Let us heat 
what Americans themselves have to sa i i 

say on this subject, for it 


- thas a direct beating upon the question of wat aims. 


“What distinguishes this country,” wrote R. L. Buell in 


1940, “from Britain and F i ; 
See) oe tance is that America w mo- 
_<tacy before it was a nation. ge eames 


Its existence has rested upon a 


— faith both in the inherent worth of the common man and 
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in his capacity for reason. Our national spirit tests upon the 
belief that the object of society should be to create conditions 
of opportunity in which the most humble should be free to 
develop his talents, tempered by a sense of equality and social 
obligation.” . . . “ A moral concern [extending beyond its boun- 
daries] is a national interest [at stake in the present conflict]. 

© T£ America abandons the moral conception upon which 
its democracy rests, it undermines the only real foundation of 
American unity. The Americans ate justified in attacking Com- 
munism and Nazism not because of their international ties, but 
because of their values which are antagonistic to American 
life.” . . . The fathers of this countty did not intend that the 
American way of life should stop at the watet’s edge.” (Isolated 


America, Pp. 321, 322, 325, 327> CIC) 
IV 


From the above cutsory sutvey we afte now in a position to 
proceed to our appraisal of Ametica’s aims of, as well as the 
steps which led up to, this wat, with an understanding of the 
general background of het traditional foreign policies. 

(x) With tegard to the open door policy, we have alteady 
seen that it was essentially a policy of economic imperialism, 
and of interference in affairs of other continents. An important 
sequence is the fact that that policy would have served for a 
prolongation, if not perpetuation, of the semi-colonial status 0 
China, had it been allowed to pursue its own coutse without 
impediment. soe 

Every one would recall that at the very moment when the 
United States was protesting in the name of the os doot pees 
ple against the so-called “twenty-one demands of pepe an 
for mote than ten yeats thereafter, she was herself intent upon 
building up her position of paramount interest or hegemony 1n 
the sphere of the Catibbean—with strong measures, if lls Sie 
swayed against weaket nations of that region. It is true that 
the United States could reinforce het open door policy in the 
Otient with her peace policy. But it should not blur the fact 
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that exactly under the very principle of renunciation of force 
and the maintenance of status quo she was able to resort to her 
heart’s content to the economic power, which was by far the 
| most effective weapon at her command. 

: Such was the substance of the open door principle shown 
: in its true colours. Henry Adams once characterized this kind 
| of economic expansionism as ‘“‘ McKinleyism; the system of 
. combinations, consolidations, trusts, tealized at home, and 
| realizable abroad.”? No one who is familiar with the devastat- 
ing power of domination of “ big business ” can help wondering 
whether its penetration abroad could have only beneficent 
result, although John Hay’s favourite idea was to tegard the 
Anglo-American co-operation in world politics as “‘ partnership 
of beneficence.” On the contrary, the open door policy would 
ptobably have made it increasingly difficult for China to emetge 
from its semi-colonial status. Dr. Beard goes a step further in 


his appraisal of this policy and expresses this idea in his own 
way : 


However understood in theory by the popular and missionary mind, 
} the open door in China was in practice a cloak for imperialist intrigues. 
{ Nominally recognizing the territorial and administrative integrity of 

China, it formed a shield for constant interference in Oriental affairs by. 
M ; successive administrations in Washington and in other Western capitals. 
| From start to finish, the “ co-operating Powers,” while competing 
tuthlessly among themselves for favourable positions in China, showed 


a willingness /o unite in keeping China weak. (America i . 
P- 441; italics mine). (America in Midpassage, 


Side by side with the pursuit of economic interest, we may 
point out, as the second phase of the realism of the open door 


policy, pursuance of Realpolitik based on the old doctri 
. Rea octrine of 
balance of power — inspite of America’s advocacy of ideals of 


intetnational co-operation and wosld peace. The United 


_ States united, in support of the o i 

co Sie pen. door policy, with 
snl Get Benin oppoe Ros sod Gel i heey 
War tb Geen OAS GRE Her approach since the last World 


ain, and still more tecently to Russia, as a 
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move to coalesce against Japan, has been very conspicuous. As 
a matter of fact, the very existence and development of the 
open door policy itself owes more than anything to this balance 
of power in world politics. Unless and until the United 
States will have gone through very serious self-examination and 
vigorous teconsideration, the equal opportunity objective, as 
it is, can not hope to obtain hearty adherence of one half of 
mankind. : 

(2) Turning to American advocacy of peace policy and 
fundamental principles of international relations, objective and 
unbiased inquity would seem to lead us to the conclusion that 
America’s position, however plausible though it may appear on 
the surface, is not by any means infallible. That it is untenable, 
ot at least unconvincing, will be readily seen from the following 
observations on a few major points. 

Respect for international law and order, sanctity of treaties 
and renunciation of force are undoubtedly all very desirable 
rules of conduct. But unless they ate accompanied by some 
measutes to meet the needs of ever changing tealities of the 
different peoples of the world, these rules cease to be true gov- 
erning principles among nations. It will indeed be difficult to 
defend them against the charge that they ate mere “ sounding 
brass”? ot even “a cloak” for selfish desire of the so-called 
satisfied nations. Equal right of the people everywhere in the 
world to live and develop, claiming their legitimate needs to be 
met; has got to be recognized. But what actually lasted, now 
fully for a generation, was the renunciation of change itself. 
The American principle of non-recognition which can be traced 
back to 1915 amounted, in teality, to nothing more than an 
attitude to ignore the need for change arising from the existing 
actualities of the situation. 

It is true that, immediately after the outbreak of the Man- 
churian incident, the problem of “‘ the peaceful change ”’ was 
earnestly discussed by world’s forward-looking leaders for a 
brief petiod of time. It was then that some of the Japanese 
advocates of the same idea pleaded earnestly for its most serious 
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consideration on the part of Anglo-American ee oe 
nothing conctete has resulted. Itisa well-known < i a 2 
the Article 19 of the League Covenant which provided tof the 
function of the Assembly to advise the members concerning 
«the consideration of international conditions qyiose continu- 
ance might endanger the peace of the world, has fever beech 
effectively applied. In other words, orderly processes for 
modification of treaty provisions have, in practice, been denied 
to the nation which were dissatisfied with the existing condi- 
tions. 
Following theit own way of thinking, the American Gov- 
ernment and people seem to atgue, with regard to the recent 
Japanese controversies which led up to wat, that they had 
to resort to the methods of economic sanctions, such as 
motal embargo, freezing of assets and severance of econ- 
omic telations in otder to prevent or checkmate the use by 
the ‘Japanese of military force. But the American people 
ought not fail to understand that such “ measutes short 
of war” actually represent economic force, controlling even 
life and death of the peoples against whom they ate ap- 
plied. They are, in fact, by no means “pacific; on the 
contrary, they constitute coercion in the full sense of the 
ward. Insofar as the matter of tesorting to force is con- 
cerned, it is in substance not at all different from the use of mili- 
tary force. Former Under-Secretary Welles recently referred 
to American high tariff policy, prior to the Trade Agreements 
system of 1934, as a process of “slow strangulation of intet- 
national trade ” and a chief cause of the world crisis (April 15, 
1943, Pan-American Day addrtess).4 It would have been only 
a step further to admit that the American policy toward Japan, 


3 For instance, the writer’s statistical paper on Reconstruction of the Peace Machinery in 
es Pacific, presented at the Banff I. P. R. Conference in 1933. Also writet’s article in the 
acific Affairs, November, 1932, in which he pleaded that the present age “‘ should be re- 
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which adopted ever increasing economic pressure, such as oil 
embargo during the ctitical months of negotiations in 1941, was 
nothing but a policy of economic strangulation. It was a 
sttiking pronouncement of this admission on the part of Pre- 
sident Roosevelt himself that he stated, in July, 1941, that the 
United States would have been in war perhaps a year ago, had 
the supply of oil to Japan been cut off earlier. The encitcle- 
ment by the ancp Powers was a very actual, acute pressure 
against Japan. It was a wat by economic force, in spite of 
America’s tepeated peacable pronouncements, and has thus 
driven Japan to arbitrament of force. 

Viewed from another angle, the American policy and wat 
aims ate both predicated upon the assumption that Japan has 
been and is dominated by the militarist, and is consistently 
prosecuting her programme of world conquest. Now President 
Roosevelt, better than anybody else, should have known the 
true intentions of the Japanese Government as expressed in its 
most sincere and painstaking endeavours of the American- 
Japanese conversations on which, as at one of those decisive 
moments of history, the fate of humanity hung in a balance. 
That the United States Government should have taken steps on 
November 26, which made the American Chief of Staff of the 
Army to state in his instructions (as has been clearly shown 
in the Roberts Report) that “the negotiations with Japan 
seemed to be ended with little likelihood of their tesump- 
tion; .. . that hostilities on the part of Japan were momentarily 
possible;” and which made the Chief of Naval Operations to 
send a message to the Commander-in-Chief of the Pacific Fleet 
stating in substance that “ this dispatch is to be considered a war 
watning,” and that “ the negotiations with Japan in an effort to 
stabilize conditions in the Pacific had ended” was a. fateful 
blunder of first magnitude and an irtetrievable tragedy in world 
history. 

The circumstances thus forced Japan to resort to arms for 
the protection of its very existence and self-defence, there being 
no other recourse left. It was indeed “ unavoidable,” and was 
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far from the true wishes of the nation. When fire has once 
been exchanged, however, the American responsible leaders 
seem to feel no hesitation whatever in branding Japan as a 
“ oreedy ” and brutal aggressor nation bent on territorial ag- 
gtandizement. President Roosevelt, for instance, said: 
Pursuing this policy of conquest, Japan had first worked her way in- 
to and finally seized Manchuria. Next she had invaded China... . The 
Philippines, Borneo, Sumatra, Java, came next on the Japanese time 
table ; and it is probable that further down on the Japanese page are the 
names of Australia, New Zealand and all the other islands of the Pacific, 
including Hawaii and the great chain of the Aleutian Islands. (December 
15, 1941, message) 
The total mobilization is based upon this assumption ; in 
fact, this is the fountain-head of all the policies of President 
Roosevelt. With all due regard to the necessity of pto- 


‘paganda in modetn warfare, one cannot help shuddering to 


think of the grave responsibility of statesmen in plunging 
the whole nation into a great and terrific war of attrition. 
Such unwarranted condemnation, plus the demand for “un- 
conditional surrender ” has certainly served to make the Japan- 
ese people tise up to a man in defence of their nation convinced 
of the essential rectitude of its cause. 

(3) The idea of national interest, expressed in terms of 
individual security and high standard of living, is gaining weight 
in America’s consideration of war aims. But one cannot wond- 
et whether this is not based on the pre-conceived idea of Pax 
Britannica and Americana ptessed upon mankind in the post- 
war world. Is it not after all America’s international policy 
otiginating from the same old economic nationalism? For the 
past half a century the Americans have shown a great concern 
ovet the matter of maintaining their standard of living. It had 


_ a direct beating on their policies of immigration testriction. 


The Immigration Law of 1924 was an instance of such narrow 


ie nationalistic policy ; and its Japanese exclusion clause has been 
Indicative of the extent to which such policy could work damage 
_ if intetnational relations. The United States has been intent 


“Upon maintaining the general welfare and security of her 
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own people, even at the risk of breaking international agree- 
ment,’ ot of ignoring possible repercussions likely to be dis- 
astrous among other peoples. Such attitude, however, can- 
not help but entail serious disturbances in the community 
of nations. Full employment proposition as a wat aim will 
have to go through a complete reconsideration with thorough 
revitalization of its international aspect, if it were to survive. 


V 


Japan and the United States are thus fighting this war, each 
for its own cause, both determined to fight it out to complete 
victory. Reduced to the bare simple truth, Japan is fighting 
for het existence and legitimate national aspirations for develop- 
ment, while the United States is fighting in defence of “ demo- 
ctatic principles” and her own way of life. The Japanese 
think that the United States has blocked the way of their right- 
ful growth by her unlimited economic powers; while the , 
United States thinks or professes to think that the Japanese 
use of atmed force has endangered her very existence and the 
peace of the world. Each nation is absolutely convinced of 
the justness of her own cause ; and blames the other for resort- 
ing to force, which, as a matter of fact, is economic in one case, 
and military in the other. 

The American people are sometimes led to regard this war 
as a conflict between two different philosophies—between the 
philosophy of reason and the philosophy of force. But this 
in itself is indicative of the peculiar trend to “holier than 
thee ” attitude of the American mentality, for America herself 
is not by any means exempt from the use of force, as has al- 
ready been shown. In fact, economic powers can be deadliest 
of weapons in dealings among nations, as well as among in- 
dividuals. 

Let me here consider for a moment the effect of economic 
gtowth of the American nation upon the chatacter and true 


5 When the American Congtess adopted the anti-Japanese measure in 1924, there 
was not a single voice raised in protest, so far as I know, on the ground of its violation 
of the Gentlemen’s Agreement of 1907, or of the sanctity of international obligation. 
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well-being of her people. Looking back to the early years of 
the present century, a distinguished statesman said (former 
President W. H. Taft, in 1915): 


For thirty years we had [had] an enormous material expansion ‘in 
this country, in which we all forgot ourselves in the enthusiasm of ex- 
panding our material resources and in making ourselves the richest 
nation on earth... and we were in danger of plutocracy. 


And a well-known historian writes similarly (H. U. Faulkner) : 


To many thoughtful men in the opening years of the twentieth 
century it seemed that America in making her fortune was in peril of 
losing her soul. 

Tf this was the situation then, how much more should the 
danger have been in the great eta of prosperity of 1920's, when 
industrial growth, corporate wealth and standard of living reach- 
ed the highest level in human record? The characterization of 
the American people of the early nineteenth century was once 
aptly made by an able American historian as: “It was Yankee, 
a new Nordic amalgam on an English Puritan base.... A 
tough but nervous, tenacious but restless race ; materially am- 
bitious, yet prone to introspection... A tace whose typical 
member is.eternally torn between a passion for righteousness 
and'a desire to get on in the world.” Since the post-war petiod 
of great prosperity and revived nationalism, the desire fot 
abundant life and the trend toward narrow Calvinistic bigotry 
seem to have become more conspicuous. ; 

For the thoughtful Americans, standard of morality, rather 
than standard of living, should be a matter of the greatest con- 
cetn. Formet Under-Secretary of State Welles has openly ad- 
. se me ae ue ee toward the League 
Sal eee = - selfishness, but a fax mote funda- 

ef attitude toward life itself was 


_ perhaps the nations’s need. Kipling’s Lest We Forget sug- 


gestive i i 
aS ‘§estive in this sense, though not exempt from “chosen 


ie ~ consciousness. Such serious self-introspection and 
7 ae bleh of the American nation would lay 
undation, not only of the true welfate of her people, 
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but also of the lasting peace of the world. Thus, too, America 
will dispel from the mind of other peoples the “ policeman of the 
wo tld” conception of the United States, retaining at the same 
time, the real pristine strength of Puritanism for her people. 

In so writing, my intention is not to single out America, as 
if the brunt of responsibility were to be laid solely upon her, 
shoulders. Rather I am saying this in the spirit that * all the 
world may be brought, under the judgement of God.” 

Japan, too, has learned much through the severe and chas- 
tening disciplines of wat. It 1s now increasingly clear to her 
leaders that armed force alone is hardly enough to win the wat 
and also the peace. The fundamental principle of her national 
polity that “all the nations of the eatth should be given theit 
places, each its own due” is, therefore, being carried out most 
earnestly and faithfully. With full realization of her respon- 
sibility and sincere hope to live up to what she has set up as 
her goal, she is eaget to prove by her deeds the true natute of 
her policy. It may be entirely superflous, but I may add in 
passing that Japan’s war aim is mo? “the ultimate enslavement of 
the rest of the world.” She is fighting for her right to live and 
for her legitimate aspirations to develop as a nation in close co- 
operation with other nations and peoples of great East Asia. 
This is not a wat for domination or enslavement, but a wat of 
libetation. The complete revision of the Treaty between the 
Nanking Government of China and Japan, the attainment of 
independence by Burma and the Philippines, all of which hap- 
pened in this memorable year of 1943, ate assurances that the new 
order in East Asia is based on justice and morality. . 

Needless to say, the conception of greater East Asia envisions 
a new wotld order, with full appreciation of the need of common 
endeavour for its enrichment and elevation on the part of each 
of the several regions of the world. 
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By YOSHITARO KUSUYAMA 


————— Ch Se, ee 


aes October 19 to 30 a conference of the Foreign Ministers 
of Britain; the United States and the Soviet Union was 
held in Moscow to discuss matters of mutual interest relative 
to the prosecution of hostilities and post-war adjustments. 
} It is stated that at the Moscow Conference a complete agtee- 
i ment of views was reached between Secretary of State Cordell 
| Hull of America, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden of Britain 
and People’s Foreign Commissat Viacheslav Molotov of the 
. Soviet Union, who were chief delegates. The agreement 
) teached, it is believed, concerns the issue of opening a second 
) front in Europe, a plan for post-war adjustments in Europe and 
a programme for launching ‘‘ peace offensives” against Germany. 
The general impression is that, as a result of the Moscow Con- 
; ference, the Soviet Union made Britain and America assent to 
a number of its aspirations. 
| Throughout the period of deliberations no less than twelve 
plenary sessions. were held. Premier Stalin and Chuan Ping- 
chang, Chungking Ambassador to Moscow, were present during 
the holding of certain conversations. Before the conference got 
under way, Premier Stalin at the Kremlin, individually met the 
delegates of Britain and the United State. He first received 
Foreign Sectetary Eden and then Secretary of State Hull. It 
= be aes that Premier Stalin saw Foreign Secretary 
ei ae rr sce 
eo en ensification of joint hostilities 
eps titain’s European fir 1 
ee pean war first principle. 
Saiees: eet of the Quebec Conference, the United States gave 
_ Positive ef oom policy of Pacific war first—a policy which was 
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not telished either by Britain or by Soviet Russia. Therefore, 
when Premier Stalin received Secretary of State Hull, he, in 
view of his previous talks with Foreign Secretary’ Eden, in- 
formed him that the Soviet Union wished that the United States 
would attach prime importance to the prosecution of hostilities 
in Eutope. It is apparent that at the Moscow Confetence both 
Britain and the Soviet Union stressed the need of paying utmost 
attention to the European war, and thus they expressed theit 
disapproval of America’s policy toward the Pacific war. 

Anthony Eden is a ptominent exponent of Anglo-Soviet 
co-operation. He attended the conference as the chief delegate 
of Britain with the idea of making fresh arrangements for the 
solidification of Anglo-Soviet co-operation. Hence, it can be 
said that all Secretary of State Hull’s propositions, which had 
no beating on Anglo-Soviet co-operation and the European 
wat, were turned down by the delegates of Britain and the 
Soviet Union. However, the American Secretary of State 
won a success over his Anglo-Soviet colleagues when the 
conference, in acceptance of his proposal, invited Chungking 
Ambassador Chuan Ping-chang to attend its deliberations. In 
this way, the Three-Powet Moscow Conference developed into 
a fout-Powet patley. The participation of the Chungking 
Ambassador added a slight Pacific colour to the conference ; 
but this colour in effect was unimportant, for the conference 
mainly transacted matters pertaining to Europe. 

After the termination of the pourpatlers, a communiqué was 
issued on November ro. It contained a seven-point statement 
by Britain, the United States, Soviet Russia and Chungking, and 
a four-point announcement by Britain, the United States and 
Soviet Russia. ‘The first was in the nature of a four-Power joint 
declaration and the second a three-Power joint declaration. 
There is nothing new or striking in the four-Power declaration, 
it being a rehash of the already known views of the patties 
concerned. If there is anything worth noting, it is in its 
negative phase, which discloses the Soviet intention of refraining 
from being involved in Japanese questions. The preamble of 
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this declaration in part says : ““ Each Power is resolved to con- 
tinue its hostile acts against each of the Axis Powers with which 
it is in hostilities, until its opponent lays down its weapons and 
surrenders unconditionally.” The preamble is worded in such 
a manner that it is not binding on the Soviet Union so fat as 
its relations with Japan are concerned. The Moscow cortes- 
pondent of the British paper Exchange Telegraph in a dispatch 
stated : “No alteration has been made at the Anglo-Ametican- 
Soviet Conference on the existing status of Soviet-Japanese 
relations.” The statement can be interpreted to aver that 
Soviet Russia steered clear off the Pacific wat issue at the Mos- 
| cow Conference in deference to the Soviet-Japanese Neutrality 
Pact. 
& The three-Power declaration is more concrete in form than 
the four-Power one, which deals with abstract principles. The 


| : first point of the three-Power declaration informs that “a resolu- - 
d 


tion has been adopted by the conference regarding the operations 
to be undertaken against Germany and its European allies, and 
that preparations for the projected operations ate going on.” 


From the information, it is understood that the Moscow Con- . 


4 
ference reached a decision to organize a second front in Europe. 
Well-inforrhed quarters ate of the opinion that the point in 
question was adopted to comply with the forceful demand made 
1 by Foreign Commissar Molotov in connection with the opening 
i of a second European front by Britain and the United States in 
order to help the Red Army in its fight on the eastern front. 
They are inclined to believe that Foreign Commissar, Molotov 
demanded the earliest formation of a second front, firstly; to 
shorten the duration of wat with Germany, and secondly, to 
_ distribute equally the war burden among Britain, the United 
_ States and the Soviet Union. Since Britain and the United 
: States had earlier expressed their intention of organizing a 
_ Second front, they, at the Moscow Conference, had to give in to 


~ the fo ‘ceful demand of Foreign Commissat Molotov. 
' at the Anglo-American nations, by virtue of the 


the three-Power declaration, have once again 
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committed themselves to launch offensives against Germany in 
Europe, it can be assumed that they are making preparations to 
go into action. So far, however, they have not made any. move 
which can be construable as a relief to the Red Army. The 
Soviet forces are still continuing their wide-front engagements 
unsupported by an Anglo-American thrust toward German-con- 
ttolled Europe. ‘The Italian campaign has not been recognized 
by the leaders of the Kremlin as directly helpful to the operations 
of the Red Army. On the other hand, London and Washington 
ate hinting that their aerial operations against Germany and 
German-controlled Eutope are proving beneficial to the opet- 
ations of the Soviet forces. They ate also pointing out that 
the war materials hitherto supplied by them to Soviet Russia 


_ have enabled the Red Army to teplenish its offensive power. 


It can be conjectured that these arguments were put forward by 
Britain and the United States at the Moscow Conference. 
Foreign Commissar Molotov, in replying to them, must have 
quoted facts to show that the wat materials supplied by Britain 
and the United States were not enough to meet the high-power 
requirements of the Red Army, that the Soviet forces had been 
conducting their operations on the eastern front primarily by 
relying on the domestic armament outputs, and that the Anglo- 
Ametican ait bombardments on Germany and German-con- 
trolled Europe wete not affecting the war situation on the 
Soviet front. Because the second front issue has been made the 
first point of the three-Power declaration, it is apparent that the 
Soviet Union has compelled Britain and the United States to 
take the earliest possible initiative in. opening hostilities against 
Germany. 

That the formation of a second front is indispensable has 
been acknowledged by the two “‘democratic” partners of 
Soviet Russia. Even the United States, which is pursuing a 
Pacific war first policy, advocates that, for the purpose of ending 
the European wat, direct offensives against Germany must be 
cartied out. ‘The question is how a second front is going to be 


organized. It is presumed that the Moscow Conference fully 
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discussed this phase of the question. The Soviet Union seems 
to favour an Anglo-American move towatd western Europe, 
especially toward the northern coast of France. Foreign Com- 
missat Molotov must have teitereated this wish of the Soviet 
Union. The Kremlin is inclined to the view that if an attack 
on the northern coast of France, which is nearest to Germany 
ptoper, is made, the duration of the European wat could be 
definitely shortened. But it must be mentioned that, in case 
an offensive is launched against northern France, Britain and the 
United States would not have sufficient reserves to conduct a 
simultaneous campaign in the Balkans, against which territories 
the Soviet Union would be able to catty out military operations 
provided the conditions alter there. Therefote, it is to the 
interest of Soviet Russia that Britain and the United States would 
attempt to feinitiate hostilities in western Europe. 

It is not known what strategic moves would be made by 
the Anglo-American nations to engage in frontal operations 
with Germany. The first point of the three-power joint declara- 
tion is so vague that it does not even convey the impression that 
a second European front would be opened soon. As against 
this, it must be observed that the point in question would not 
have been incorporated in the declaration unless the Soviet 
Union was perfectly assured that Britain and the United States 
ate ptepating to launch hostilities against Germany. In con- 
sideration of this point, it can be assumed that the Moscow 
Conference framed a strategic plan in regard to the reinitiation 
of hostilities in Europe. As the Kremlin generally favours 
an offensive against western Europe for the dual purpose of 
relieving the Reich pressure on the eastern front and creating 
conditions in the Balkans advantageous to it, it would not be 
wholly imagination to think that if and when a second front 
materializes, it would be in the direction of western Europe. 

The thtee-Power discussion at the Moscow Conference was 

tly military and partly political. Its military part related to 
th n of organizing a second front in Eutope and te- 
t military collaboration among Britain, the United, 
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States and the Soviet Union to prosecute the European war in a 
mote vigorous manner. The political part concerned a plan 
for post-war adjustments in Europe. It may be recalled that, 
ptior to the holding of the Moscow Conference, newspapets in 
Soviet Russia published comments and articles touching on 
post-bellum Soviet ‘boundaries and territorial expectations. 
They indicated that, in regard to the Soviet sphere of influence, 
the Soviet Union should be allowed a free hand to deal with it, 
particularly when it was not trying to impose itself on the shap- 
ing of the spheres of influence of other allied Powers. The 
most outspoken of such views were exptessed by the War and 
the Working Class, which often acts as the mouthpiece of the 

Soviet Foreign Office. It stated that discussions were going on 

in Britain and the United States concerning the post-wat 

boundaries of the Soviet Union and queried : ““ What would be 

the repercussions in those countries were the Soviet Union to 

discuss the American-Canadian boundary or the nationality 

problem of the state of California?’ On account of these press 

campaigns, when the Moscow Conference met in formal sessions, 

Foreign Secretary Eden and Secretary of State Hull had to 

recast their previous policies in reference to post-war adjust- 

ments in Europe. 

What actually transpited at the Moscow Confetence re- 
garding the issue of post-wat adjustments cannot be guessed. 
Notwithstanding that, this much can be said that the Soviet 
Union demanded the Anglo-American recognition of its right 
to shape its own sphere of influence in eastern Europe. From 
the morass of conflicting opinions that have filtered through 
what can be salvaged as dependable information is that the 
Soviet Union desites to have a sphete of its own by extending 
its control to the northern part of Finland and the three Baltic 
States, simultaneously urging the recognition of the Soviet- 
Polish frontier as existing priot to the outbreak of the Reich- 
Soviet wat. As tegatds the Balkan nations, it wishes that the 
post-war Governments there would reciprocate friendly feeling 
and sympathy toward Soviet Russia. In face of these Soviet post- 
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wat expectations, it would be substantially apptoptiate to picture 
that at the Moscow Conference Foreign Commissar Molotov, 
by recognizing the spheres of influence of Britain and the United 
States, made Foreign Secretary Eden and Secretary of State 
Hull concur to a number of important Soviet demands regarding 
post-war adjustments in eastetn Europe. Moreover, as the 
Soviet Union has opened relations with the French Committee 
of National Libetation and has secuted representation on the 
Mediterranean Committee, it is obvious that it has acquired 
political influence in the conduct of such European affairs as ate 
directly under the control of Britain and the United States. On 
top of this, as a result of the Moscow Conference, a permanent 
- Anglo-American-Soviet Committee has been established in 
London to co-ordinate the supervision of European affairs under 
theit joint control. Therefore, it is explicit that the Soviet 
Union has been more politically benefitted by the Moscow 
Conference than its two ‘‘ democratic”’ partners. 
5 It is reported that at the Moscow Conference a programme 
| was chalked out to launch “‘ peace offensives” against Germany. 
The leaders of the German Government have frequently made 
it clear that it is not at all possible to create diversions in the 


home rank of the Third Reich. Because the Anglo-American 


peace offensive has borne fruit in Italy, Britain, America and 
Soviet Russia have come to believe that a similar diversionist 
tactics could be tried against Germany. The swift establish- 
ment of the new Fascist Government in northern Italy 
has frustrated the Anglo-American attempt to alienate the whole 
“ Italy from the Axis camp. Tf their plan has attained only 
- ‘Partial success in Italy, how can a similar peace offensive be 
effectively launched against Germany, where the people are 
y united and are determined to fight to the last for creating 
rdex in Europe? It is presumable that the programme 
offen: es ainst Germany, as drafted at the Moscow 
cludes nter alia, the intensification of propaganda 

s diplomatic realtions with neutral 

x dents in the Balkans. 
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The German Government, being well aware of these under- 
ground offensives of London, Washington and Moscow, has 
taken appropriate steps to foil them. 

A careful scrutiny of the two declarations released through 
the communiqué issued at the close of the Moscow Conference 
reveals that’ no decisive agreement was reached as to how 
the wat against Germany would be conducted and post-wat 
European adjustments made. The value of the fout-Power 
declaration was mostly concentrated in giving a retouched 
outline of the already known objectives ; whereas the three- 
Power declaration elicited the information that military opeta- 
tions against Germany would be cattied out, and that post-wat 
European adjustments would be handled as the conditions 
tipen. The announcement that Austtia would be made an in- 
dependent nation was in the nature of a “ trial peace offensive.” 
It has already proved inflated, because there does not exist any 
change of heart between the Austrians and Germans. On the 
whole, the Moscow Conference has served to increase the in- 
fluence of the Soviet Union on Britain and the United States, 
for the Kremlin has not only made London and Washington 
accept its views in regatd to the opening of a second front, but 
also in respect of the conduct of European affairs. If it is said 
that Btitain had its way during the Casablanca Conference and 
America during the Quebec Conference, it must be admitted 
that the Soviet Union scored over them at the Moscow Con- 
ference. 
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By ITSUKI OHNIS HI 


HE reorientation of the relations between Japan and China, 
which started after the outbreak of the China affair in 
July, 1937, has been gaining momentum since the issuance of 
the first and second Konoye statements. When the new Nan- 
king Government was inaugurated, a basic treaty was concluded 
between the two nations, in pursuance of which Japan’s China 
policy was revamped further, ultimately resulting in the signing 
of a Sino-Japanese alliance pact on October 30 last. The 
recent mutual alliance agreement has invalidated the earlier 
Basic Treaty. In this connection, it may be mentioned that the 
first and second Konoye statements issued respectively on 
November 3, 1938, and December 22 of the same year, enunciat- 
ed a three-point policy to be followed toward China, namely 
good-neighbourly friendship, joint defence and economic co- 
operation on the basis of non-tertitorial cession and non-repara- 
tion. With a view to embodying these points in treaty form 
a basic treaty was concluded between General Abé Japan’s 
special envoy, and Wang Ching-wei on November 46 1940 
simultaneously with the formation of the Nanking Government. 
/ The Basic Treaty, which has been supetseded by the Caw 


Pact of Alliance betweem Japan and China, contained five salient 
stipulations. The first was that both nations sh 
other’s sovereignty and territory ; 
ae for the protection of mutual integrity and suppression 
oS ese Rote 3 the third recognized Japan’s tight to 
oops in China; the fourth speci 
: a ified close 
Co-operation, particularly for the j : police. 


oo oint development of China; 
ee the fifth acknowledged that, in parallel with the aaa 


ould respect each 
the second concerned joint 
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teotientation of the relations between Japan and China, the 
former would renounce its extta-territorial rights in China and 
retrocede its exclusive concessions to the Nanking Government, 
in return for which China would undertake to open its territory 
for the residence and trade of Japanese nationals. Annexed 
to the treaty there were five terms of understanding, which 
stipulated that vatious tax-levying organs in China should be 
adjusted as soon as possible, that factoties and mines controlled 
by the Japanese armed forces should be returned to the Nanking 
Government at an eatly date, that appraisal of investment and 
ratio of investment in the Sino-Japanese joint enterprises should 
be rectified apptopriately, that China’s foreign trade should 
regain autonomy following the settlement of the China affair, 
and that transportation and communication services should be 
adjusted speedily. But the commencement of hostilities in 
greater East Asia on December 8, 1941, and Nanking’s sub- 
sequent declatation of wat on Britain and the United States 
necessitated the revitalization of the Sino-Japanese relations in 
the light of new developments in East Asia, and as a result, the 
Pact of Alliance came to be concluded to put the Sino-Japanese 
understanding and collaboration on a firmer foundation. 

On January 9, 1943, the Nanking Government entered into 
a state of wat with Britain and America. Immediately, a joint 
declaration was issued by Tokyo and Nanking pledging mutual 
co-operation in prosecuting the common war to a successful 
conclusion. The Japanese Government in a separate statement 
announced that this country, with the expectation of an epochal 
development in the Sino-Japanese relations in conformity with 
the fundamental spirit of co-operation between the two coun- 
tties and with the desire for the speedy construction of a new 
China based upon its independence and strengthening of the 
political power of the Nanking Government, had decided to 
catty out not only the rendition of all exclusive Japanese con- 
cessions in the Republic of China, the recognition of the res- 
totation to China of the International Settlement in Shanghai, 
the International Settlement in Amoy and the Legation Quarters 
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in Peking, as well as the relinquishment of extta-territorial 
tights, but also to take full favourable measures in vatious fields, 
thereby assisting most vigorously and effectively in the con- 
struction of a new China. It added: “In accotdance with the 
development of the new relations between the two countries 
hereafter, Japan will also in the same spirit pay tenewed con- 
sideration to the various existing agreements.” 

The Japanese Government has since faithfully acted upon 
its statement. All exclusive Japanese concessions in China were 
returned to the Nanking Government by last summer ; whereas 
factories and mines in China controlled by the Japanese armed 
forces, as well as vatious items of enemy property seized have 
been transferred to it. As regards the relinquishment of extta- 
territorial rights, the Japanese Government made a start with 
the retrocession of the right of taxation, which has been already 
effected. The Nanking Government, having secured the sut- 
render of concessional and extra-territorial rights from Japan 
and friendly Powers, has at one sttoke eliminated the unequal 
tteaties, with which China has been burdened for a long time. 
Alarmed at Japan’s new policy toward the continent, America 
and Britain concluded new agreements with General Chiang 
Kai-shek, renouncing their extra-tertitorial rights in China and 
rettoceding their exclusive concessions and international settle- 
eee Sees a Inasmuch as most of the 
not under the control of Ch kin a ee oe. 
important from the Sia ee ae Ge See se 
Kai-shek in his book The ‘Destiny of Chi 7 Saestenend 
of unequal treaties ex oe Chen fe oe ee 
efforts and also to the eit of “ eo ea 

\ Se merica and Britain. That 
Se cece not only wishful, but inflated is clear from the 
actual contribution made by Japan. 

ee ment in its statement of January 9, 
intimat its preparedness to revise the Basic Treaty, 
when it declared that it would “ pay renewed con- 
fe -vatious existing agreements.” Premier General 
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Hidéki Tohjo at the eighty-second session of the Diet took 
occasion to reaffirm the Japanese Government's preparedness in 
this direction. At the same time, the Japanese Government, 
in order to extend every possible aid to Nanking in the construc- 
tion of a new China on the basis of autonomy and independence, 

began envisaging a new treaty which would teplace the Basic 

Treaty and regulate the relations between the two countries in 

an endutable manner under the three principles of mutual 

amity, safeguarding of stability and reciprocity, and equality. 

The subsequent negotiations with Nanking led to a complete 

agreement of views between Japan and China on the subject. 

The draft Pact of Alliance between Japan and China, the pto- 

tocol annexed thereto and'the notes exchanged between the two 

countries, which had resulted from those negotiations, were © 
referted to the Privy Council, which at its plenary session on 

October 23 apptoved them. Consequently, the Pact of Alliance 

was signed between Masayuki Tani, Japanese Ambassador, and 

Wang Ching-wei, President of the Executive Yuan of the 

Nanking Government, at Nanking on October 30. Simultane- 

ously, the Sino-Japanese Basic Treaty; which was signed on 

November 30, 1940, lapsed, after being in force for two yeats 

and eleven months. 

A ptess note released by the Japanese Government clarified 
that the Alliance Pact denoted the good intention of this countty 
to stabilize East Asiatic harmony without remotely infringing 
on the sovereign tights of China. It added that the Japanese 
Government had previously announced in its statement of 
January 9 of this year its convictions regarding Japan’s policy 
toward China to meet the new situation following the outbreak 
-of war in greater East Asia. Since that time, Japan had steadily 
translated into action what was publicly declared in that state- . 
ment and thereby extended its utmost aid toward the speedy 
establishment of a new China on the basis of self-assetting 
independence and manifestation of the political power of the 
Nanking Government ; and the latter also, in concert with 
Japan, had taken measures to reinforce and strengthen its co- 
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opetation for the prosecution of the war, tesulting in the 
smooth and satisfactoty development of the new telations 
between the two countries. It continued that now that the 
influence of the United States and Britain had been completely 
liquidated and the Nanking Government was waging wat with 
them, Japan and China “have come to deem it appropriate to 
adjust their treaty relations to conform to the new situation in 
order that they may, untrammelled by all past citcumstances, 
tevett to their normal and proper status as good neighbours 
and accomplish their common mission of stabilizing greater 
East Asia and promoting its renaissance and prosperity. This, 

indeed, is the teason why the new pact has been concluded.” 
The statement sheds an illuminating light on the unselfish 
motive of the Japanese Government in regulating its treaty rela- 
tions with China by contracting a mutual alliance. The Pact 
of Alliance itself is concise and lucid, regulating as it does the 
treaty relations between Japan and China in a fair and equitable 
way. Inthe protocol annexed to it, Japan not only undertakes 
to withdraw its forces dispatched to the tertitories of China 
when general peace between the two countries is restored and 
the state of wat has ceased to exist, but also renounces the right 
of stationing troops it possesses in accordance with the Peking 
protocols and supplementary documents relating to the Boxer 
War. Further, in the notes exchanged between the two coun- 
tries, Japan undertakes that of the matters of fait accompli existing 
in China at present, even during the continuation of the sate of 
wat, the required adjustments are to be cartied out in accordance 
with the contents of the present pact successively as far as 
permitted by circumstances throu 

two countries. 

ee 
after the war. In its essential m as aes 
ae essent ake-up, it is like an “‘ East- 

Asiatic Magna Charta” designed to facilitate th 
of a greater East Asia. Put j a ae 
ut in another form, the Japanese Gov- 
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of Alliance prompted by the mutual desire to construct a greater 
East Asia on the basis of morality and respect for each othet’s 
independence and thereby contribute to world peace. The 
Sino-Japanese relations have undoubtedly reached an epochal 
constructive level with the signing of the new alliance agree- 
ment, which is the natural outcome of Japan’s new policy toward 
China determined upon early this yeat. The political aspect of 
the consttuction of a greater East Asia is witnessing a spectacular 
evolution, as demonstrated by independence proclaimed by 
Burma on August 1, tecovery of lost tettitory by Thailand on 
August 20, incorporation of the Shan, Karenni and Wa states 
into Burma on September 25 and attainment of independence 
by the Philippines on October 14. Besides, semi-autonomy has 
been granted to the Indonesians in the form of their participa- 
tion in the local administration. On top of this, at the Assem- 
bly of the Greater East Asiatic Nations held in Tokyo on 
November 5 and 6, Japan, China, Manchoukuo, Thailand, 
Burma and the Philippines adopted a historic declaration to 
sttive for the creation of a greater East Asia and thus contribute 
to the maintenance of world peace. The Pact of Alliance and 
these new developments indicate how the task of constructing 
a gteater East Asia is being accomplished. 

The Sino-Japanese Basic Treaty concluded in the midst of 
the China affair contained a number of special riders and te- 
servations, for it was thought necessary to have such special 
stipulations to testrict the inimical activities of the United States 
and Britain. But when the wat in greater East Asia broke out 
and Japan swiftly expelled the Anglo-American control over 
that region, the necessity of having such special riders and te- 
servations disappeated. Japan there and then decided to put 
into operation a reformed China policy, which was executed 
concurrently with Nanking’s entry into the war on the side of 
this country and its securing of the relinquishment of conces- 
sional and extra-tertitorial rights. Following this, negotiations 
were conducted to scrap the Basic Treaty and conclude a 
mutual alliance agreement in its stead chiefly to pave the way 
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for the durable harmonization of reciprocal relations. Dr. Chu 
Min-yi, Foreign Minister of the Nanking Government, paid a 
glowing tribute to Japan for the conclusion of the Alliance 
Pact in his recent radio address: He said: “ Emphasis must be 
laid on the two salient features of the present Pact of Alliance 
between Japan and China. The first is that the pact has been 
concluded before the restoration of a general peace between 
Japan and China ; and the second is that the contents of the pact 
have dispelled all our misgivings. It must be stressed that the 
moralistic spitit of the Japanese Government and people is 
fully manifested in the Alliance Pact.” 

The pact provides for the adjustment of those mattets 
which ate to be handled after a general peace has been effected 
between Japan and China. - This certainly illustrates Japan’s 
fair and equitable attitude toward China in unmistakable terms. 
Furthermore, all detailed provisions enumerated in the Sino- 
Japanese Basic Treaty together with those respecting joint 
defence against Communism, have been done away with by 
virtue of the alliance agreement, probably in the confident hope 

that when a general peace has been effected between the two 
countties, China will not only be able to defend itself against 
Communism, but also will be able to suppress the Chinese Com- 
q munists. On the other hand, Japan’s full respect for its neigh- 

bout’s autonomy and independence has prompted it to specify 
ee the withdrawal of all its armed forces from China on the return 
of peace. It is for terminating the China affair and restoring the 


the wat in this part of the Orient is raging. The Pact of Alliance 

has been concluded fot the principal purpose of settling the 

_ China affair by bolstering the administrative, political and 
___ economic powers of the Nanking Government and implement- 
oo ing 4 constructive step to gear up the successful prosecution of 
ilities against Britain and America. It is, indeed, unfortunate 
cing, as a linchpin of the Anglo-American nations, 

ig aloof to the new realities that have emerged for 
st worthy contributive sphere of inter- 
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national tranquillity. , 

The Sino-Japanese Pact of Alliance has automatically 
rendered void the raison d’étre of Chungking’s objective of 
continuing its so-called “war of resistance,” because it un- 
equivocally discloses that Japan is not entertaining any im- 
perialistic ambition toward its continental neighbour. All that 
it wishes is to live in amity and harmony with China and protect 
the mutual integrity. General Chiang Kai-shek in his The 
Destiny of China claims that Chungking in collaboration with 
the United States and Britain is endeavouring to restore the full 
sovereignty of China, and refrains from observing that Nanking 
in co-operation with Tokyo has already made China regain its 
full sovereign status. How much General Chiang Kai-shek 
may catechize, the fact remains that the new Sino-Japanese 
Alliance Pact is a concrete evidence that Japan is selflessly ex- 
tending all possible aids to China to help it tebuild its house in 
the manner it likes as a friendly neighbour of this country and 
also as a potential unit of greater East Asia. 
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GLEANINGS OF ANSEI ERA 


By THOMAS BATY 


I Japan before the Kaikoku 


| aaa the past few weeks, the writer has had occasion 


to investigate a quantity of books published in the early 
days of Japanese intercourse with the West, after the “ opening”” 
of the country in the middle of the nineteenth century. In the 
course of that work not a few opinions and observations came 
to light Which may prove to be of some interest at the present 
time. Among the leading volumes consulted were The Capital 
of the Tycoon (otherwise, Three Years in Japan) by the first regular 
British Minister, Sir Rutherford Alcock; Townsend Harris in 
Japan and Verbeck of Japan (Griffis); Unbeaten Tracks in 
Japan (Bird) ; Japan (Sit E. Reed); and A Diplomatist’s Wife 
in Japan (Mrs. Hugh Fraser). 
Alcock and Hattis were at one in questioning whether the £ai- 


koku (open door) was forthe real good of Japan. President Fill- 


mote was pushed into the adventure by Perry, who had made a 
name for himself by vigorous naval operations against slavers on 
the west coast of Africa, and was burning for further distinction. 
Fillmore strictly charged him to avoid the use of force: but 
the parade of force was still open to Perty, and he studiously 
tefrained from tevealing Fillmore’s restrictions. Had the 


_ Japanese insisted on proceeding to Washington to argue out 


with Fillmore personally the attractive thesis of the tight of an 
independent nation not to be coerced into entering into undesir- 
ed communications, it is hardly doubtful that such an appeal to 


_ American sentiments of national independence would have 
_- been placed upon a negotiated, and not a dictated, footing. 
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And Hatris’s great step of secuting a commercial treaty in 1858 
would have been likely to produce a less one-sided instrument 
than was actually the case. However; Perry and Stirling opened 
the door, and Harris and Alcock were left to make the best of 
the situation. 

But both these two diplomatists wete dubious. The 
wisdom of the authorities who despatched them was question- 
able to them. 

Harris writes in his Journal on the occasion of the hoisting 
of his consulat colours at Shimoda: ‘‘ Undoubted beginning 
of the end. Quxery,—if for the real good of Japan?” Alcock 
writes in his first volume? that he thought Kaempfer not so far 
wrong in declaring that Japan “‘ was never in a happier condition 
than... shut up and kept free from all commerce and com- 
munication with foreign countties.” He was even teady, 
while still en poste, to publish his opinion that it might perhaps 
be better to recede from the attempt to force British trade on 
Japan—but for considerations of prestige, which forbade 
withdrawal from a task once undertaken. 

Both united in admiration of Japan as it was. Alcock 
observes that Japan was in its feudal stage. ‘‘ Yet what do we 
see? Peace, plenty, apparent content, and a country more 
perfectly and carefully cultivated and kept, with mote orna- 
mental timber everywhere, than can be matched even in Eng- 
land... It is impossible to pass any sweeping condemnation 
either on [the population] or the institutions under which they 
live, where such results are possible.’* “It is impossible to 
rtaverse these well-cultivated valleys, and mark the happy, 
contented, and well-to-do-looking population which have their 
home among so much plenty—and believe we see a land en- 
tirely tyrant-ridden, and impoverished by exactions. On the 


* contrary, the impression is irressistably borne in upon the mind, 


pease ee a ee 
1 Townsend Harris in Japan (Griffis), p. 58 
2 The Capital of the Tycoon t, p. 450 
3 The Capital of the Tycoon 11, p. 372 
4 Ibid. 1 
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that Europe cannot show 4 happier ot better-fed peaseneey: ot 
a climate and soil so genial and bountiful in their gifts. 
So also Townsend Harris : <The number of people seen 


They ate all fat, well-clad, and happy looking, but 


increases. ee 
there is an equal absence of any appearance of wealth of 0 
perhaps constitute the real 


poverty—a state of things that may 
happiness of a people ; I sometimes doubt whether the opening 


of Japan to foreign influences will promote the general happiness 
of this people. It is more like the golden age of simplicity and 
honesty than I have ever seen in any other countty. Security 
for person and property, universal frugality and contentment, 


seem to be the apparent condition of Japan at present.” 
This is the country which Mr. Griffis elsewhere exhibits’ 


as one in whose hermit system “ barbarism, cruelty, intolerance, 


ignorance, sensualism and all things detestable ran riot.” 

Nor did the difference between Japanese political institu- 
tions and those of England trouble Alcock: nor was he in the 
least desirous of impressing the Japanese with English political 
ideas : 

Seeing there are no representative institutions, no free press, no 
freedom of any kind—in the forms inseparably associated in an English- 
man’s mind with liberty—it may be necessary to guatd against a bias, 
and a leaning to @ priori conclusions, adverse alike to the Government 
in its absolute and despotic character, and the people governed. There 
is perhaps no more certain truth than that which is conveyed in the axiom 
that laws and actions must have a certain adaptation to the existing 
character of the people to be governed ; and that we must judge of any 
code by estimating the amount of good or evil that has been found to 
result. If the average, for the time being, of good will bear comparison 
-with that observable in other countries, and in other stages of civiliza- 
tion, although a different code or form of government and institutions 

may exist ; our right to condemn the latter must, to say the least, be vety 
questionable, however they may depart from our own standard of ethics 
and good government.’ 


- Again : 
cs ee en nasstapantaasanvnwtntesnarasatnnedanennsene eine 
5 The Capital of the Tycoon x, p. 432 
6 Townsend Harris in Japan (Griffis), p. 198 
7: Verbeck of Japan (Griffis), p. 15 
8 The Capital of the Tycoon t, p. 439° 
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In estimating the true worth of Japanese institutions, it is well to 
remember what ate the actual products of our own boasted progress in 
all the different departments of human activity and social or political 
life, determining not only the moral worth, but the destinies of indivi- 
duals and nations alike. Much is said and written about the obligation 
of the Western States to spread the blessings of true religion, a knowledge 
of the Gospel, and all the advantages of an advanced civilization to 
Oriental races, whom we regard as in a state of comparative barbarism. 
But, if we would see the true bearing of all such claptrap phrases and 
popular harangues, we must bring something of a philosophic and 
truth-loving mind to the task and examine in what the civilizations of 
Europe and Asia agree, as well as in what they differ. And, if we find 
that, as regards the fruit of both, in good and evil, there is a far neater 
approach to identity than our pride would willingly admit, and that 
mete variations in form have been mistaken for general differences in 
substance and principle, it may perhaps tend to moderate the rage for 
thrusting upon them, by a coarse machinery of propagandism, all kinds 
of panaceas drawn from European soutces for the evils that beset 
Eastern despotism and Oriental institutions—forgetful that the latter 
have the irnmense advantage over any we could give, of being indigenous 
to the race and the countries, and assimilated by long growth and mutual 
adaptation. If, moreover, we find that they do actually attain all the 
principal ends of our own social and political institutions, to an extent 
which no modern graft from a foreign soil could possibly effect, were 
the most perfect success to attend the operation, we may well pause in 
our empiric efforts to force ourselves and our specifics upon them against 
their will.? . 


‘Tt is interesting to compate with Alcock’s reference 
to “feudalism,” Ruskin’s contemporaneous assertion that: 
“There might be more freedom in England, though her feudal 
lords’ lightest words were worth men’s lives, and though the 
blood of the vexed husbandman dropped in the furrows of the 
fields, than there is while the animation of her multitudes is sent 
like fuel to feed the factory smoke and the strength of them 
is given daily to be wasted into the fineness of a web.” ‘Thus 
these eatly observers corroborate Dr. Uyéhara, when he 
writes: “Although we had under the old régime no civil 
code ot law defining civil rights and liberties, yet the people 
enjoyed their tights and liberties, and were well protected even 
by social custom and by that sense of justice inborn in the in- 


ye ee ee 


9 The Capital of the Tycoon i, p. 263 
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dividual . .. .[Now] our civil rights and liberties are, in prac- 
tice, often narrowed instead of being widened.”’” 

And Mr. Walter G. Dickson, returning in the eighties, 
after twenty yeats’ absence to Japan, avers (Gleanings from Japan, 
p. 15) that such a former resident may recall “that the people 
seemed formerly to be contented and happy, each in his own 
place, actuated by the desire to do his best in his own depart- 
ment of life, in a good house easily erected to cover him, and 
with enough to feed him; and with everything so cheap that 
he could stay at home or he could travel about to see the beauties 
of his native land at nearly an equal expense. But [now] 
instead of that thete is a spirit of getting rich, of discontent, 
feeling of struggling with his fellows in Japan as in all the 
wotld; that may be good in the end—but the end how far 


oe? 


We may compare with this the arresting avowal of the 
Dutch missionary Verbeck: ‘‘I love America, and I think 
God has great things in store for it; but if 1 were to choose a 
home for happiness in this life, an exchange of true affectionate 
feelings, I should not choose it in America.” He preferred to 
look back with delight on his youth in Holland, with—‘“ those 
dear people who knew nothing of that exterior show, with 
Antetior hollowness and coldness, so common in America.” 


II Black Sheep among the Early Foreigners 


Not only did Harris and Alcock admire Japan, but both 
they and Verbeck, the pioneer missionary, had much uncom- 
plimentary comment to make on theit own countrymen in that 
tegion. : 

Sit R. Alcock” complains of the “ towdy ” and. “‘dis- 
teputable element” which universally finds entrance “with trea- 
ties and commerce in Japan.” ‘The absence,” he proceeds, “ of 
System of efficient control over all foreigners alike, whatever 


evelopment of Japan, p.186 : 
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their nationality, if bringing Europeans generally into disrepute 
by disorderly or dishonest conduct, is an evet-fruitful source of 
mischief. Such specimens of our civilization there always are— 
ill-conditioned and unscrupulous adventurers claiming the 
benefits to be secured by the maintenance of treaties, while 
they violate‘all the provisions... To stipulate for a right of 
admission into a country like Japan, where the sovereign has 
been sttipped of his territorial jurisdiction by a clause of ex- 
territoriality, and then leave him exposed to the outrages arid 
disorders which lawless Europeans may at their pleasure com- 
mit, without giving him ample security against such license and 
gtoss abuse of treaty rights, can only be regarded by the Japa- 
nese in one of two lights. Either as an indication of indifference 
...to whatever evil or humiliation we may bring upon them, 
provided we attain our own ends, or as an admission of in- 
competence to deal with an evil which I have no hesitation in 
saying is serious and discreditable. Were it the only spectacle 
daily given at the open potts, of drunken sailors rolling about 
and often (sic) committing actual violence, as such men will do 
when they are drunk, we should have much to regret. And 
this is not the least of our difficulties, for the sailors of men-cf- 
wat of the different nations, I am sorry to say, ate no exception, 
and furnish their full contingent... A very solemn obligation 
has been accepted by every Treaty Power claiming for its 
subjects the privilege of ex-territoriality—to provide, at whatever 
cost or trouble,® adequate means for performing the duty thus 
assumed of preserving the peace, repressing all lawless violence 
and illegalities, and rigorously punishing the offenders. How 


_ lamentably and persistently this has been disregarded in many 


instances in the Chinese and Japanese seas by Western Powers 


_is, unfortunately, too notorious to requite further evidence... 


The sight of exemption from the law of Japan is alone a reality ; 


_ the other condition of the ex-territoriality clause, v/z., adequate 


provision for the preservation of the peace and the repression 
ES AN PO a SSRIS 
13 Italics mine 
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of crime, is too much a fiction.” 

Not was the Rt. Rev. Dr. George Smith’s impression more 
favourable. “Kanagawa was teptesented to me by persons 
generally well-informed on local manners as a deplorable 
scene of demoralization and profligate life.” 

Eatly books of travel show us the unceremonious way in 
which even foreigners of decent standing behaved. Mr. J. R. 
Black™ records a clandestine sporting expedition to Boshu, in 
the course of which the benighted sportsmen forced theit way 
into a ptivate house, demanding board and lodging. Mr. E. G. 
Holtham tells us that no prohibitions stood in the way of his 
exploits when shooting in pursuit of game.® What was wotse, 
a foreign ship with cholera on board insisted on disregarding 
all quarantine restrictions, because she was not subject to Japa- 
nese law! Worst of all, perhaps, was the contemptuous. at- 
titude of superiority which foreigners adopted .. . Bishop G. 
Smith” found that—‘‘ Europeans in every patt of the world 
too often ...demean themselves with the air of a superior 
and conquering race even in countties where they ate strangers 
barely tolerated by the governing powers—Individual foreigners 
of unblemished private life sometimes act in the presence of the 
native as if a different code of social morals and relative bearing 
ptevailed in their estimate of right and wrong.” As an instance, 
he points to the frequency of furious driving. (I myself, in 
our enlightened eta, have known diplomats who boasted of 
motoring from Nikko to Tokyo in two houts). And he con- 
cludes that : “ We must unleatn much of our East India pride 
of conquest and arrogant assumption of superiority.” Another 
em observed by Dr. Smith was the boast of an American 

- 14 Young Japan, 
an 15 Hight Years in Japan 
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that he had knocked off the basket-hat of a_yamabushi and sent 
it rolling down the gutter. “ Treatment,” says Sit E. Reed, 
“‘aoainst which the smallest South American State would rebel, 
has been thought proper in the case of Japan.” “ In courteous 
demeanor, in cleanliness, in education, the otdinaty Japanese . 
peasant far excels the artizan of the Black Country, the tenant 
of the Irish shanty, or the Russian... but I fear that all this 
is unknown or systematically ignored by us. Stories are in 
everyone’s mouth of champagne glasses dashed to the ground 
by an eminent Minister with the tudest comparisons between 
their fragility and that of Japan.” 

Mrs. Hugh Fraser makes this not so difficult to believe : 
< Some of out colleague’s wives affect an almost brutal rudeness 
towards [she Japanese ladies], speaking of them in their presence 
with sublime contempt and complaining loudly of an official 
visit which perhaps has broken up a mote amusing conversa- 
tion. When, horror-struck, I have expostulated, the reply has 
been ; “‘ Bah, elles n’y comprenent rien.” “I was paying,’’ she 
says, ‘a visit at one of the Legations, when a Japanese great 
lady, Princess S., was announced, and immediately followed 
the servant who announced her... As she entered the room, 
out hostess threw het arms in the air with an affectation of 
despair, and exclaimed (1 had better not say in what language). 
“Good Heavens, what am I to do with this creature! What 
an odious bore! Could anything be more tiresome?” All 
this was said at the top of her voice, with gestures which must 
have made the meaning only too clear to the dignified woman 
who was thus outrageously received. I did what very little 
could be done to save the situation ; and Princess S., like the 
true lady she is, pretended not to understand it, for the few 
minutes duting which she remained. “1 fled ” concludes Mrs. 
Fraser, “‘ when she said what I fancy will be a long good-bye 
to our hostess, and for the first time in my life I blushed for 
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being a European.”% “I met this ornament of diplomacy 
coming away as I was advancing along the Palace corridor on 
Thursday and did not get past her without having to heat some 
noisy criticisms on the manners of the women she had just 
left ; who, by the way, have loaded her with kindness.” 

Not had Dr. Verbeck much opinion of the pioneer foreign- 
ets here. “‘ You have no idea how the name of Christ is dis- 
graced by most (sic) foreigners in Japan—and it would almost 
pay just to hite good Christian families and to make them live 
in vatious patts of the country to exemplify and adorn the 
doctrine. This too would put a stop to much of the open 
wickedness’ and immorality now prevalent among foreign 
residents of all nationalities and ranks.”#! This was as late as 
1868. Again he says (p. 173) that although he personally is 
more looked up to and respected than any other American in 
Japan, yet: “If you know how immorally all (sic) foreigners, 
Americans (alas !) not excepted, live here, you would not think 
this much of a boast.”. And (p. 209): “In fact, very few 
indeed, outside of ministers and missionaries, that have not 
fallen.” 

Verbeck also gives us the inner history of the two young 
teachers, Ring and Dallas, who were attacked in 1871 by three 
Samurai, and who ate given a blameless character in Black’s 
Young Japan (ut, 323). Black does not mention (and ptobably 
could not, in 1881) that the pair were in company with a Japa- 
nese gitl whose character was not so good ; nor that Verbeck had 
forbidden them to have such petsons in their official houses—but 
for which unnecessary prohibition, they said, the accident would 
not have happened! If they had lived a decent life, says Ver- 
beck,” they would have been safe enough that night, They were, 


as Black says, “unattended and unarmed,” but, accotding to 
_ Verbeck, that was because they‘were “on an errand that they 
_. wished the guards not to know of.” 


It is with no desire to 


20. A , tis s Wife in Japan, Vol. 1, Chapt 
Griffis, Verbeck of Japan, p. 152 napter x, (p. 215, London edn., 1899) 
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blacken the memory of the men that I quote Verbeck, but to 
show that what, appears a wanton anti-foreign murderous whim, 
may well have some specific motive behind it. 


III The Toll of Life 


4 


In fact, when we hear of the “numerous” murders of 
foreignets which attended the opening of the country, we are 
apt to forget that the wonder is there wetresofew. The standard 
Dictionary of National Biography airily temarks in its article? on 
Sit Rutherford Alcock that during his time—“ several foreigners 
were assassinated inthe streets of Tokyo” and that “not content 
with this,” the irresponsible elements attacked the British 
Legation.. In reality, the number of foreigners assassinated in 
the streets of Tokyo prior to the attack on the Legation was 
one—the amiable and accomplished Heusken. A Chinaman, 
three Russians from the fleet and two Dutch skippets (probably 
mistaken for Russians) had been murdered in 1859 and 1860, 
but in Kanagawa and Yokohama : and probably (except in the 
case of the Chinese) it was in wild retaliation for the violent 
Russian onslaught on Tsushima, where the invaders shot a 
Japanese officer without a vestige of legal right. Subsequently, 
how many cases do we find? (1) That of Mr. Richardson 
(September, 1862) as to which the true facts are still unknown 
—yet it may be remarked that if the attitude of Richardson was 
blameless it is excessively strange that this is the only instance 
in which a blameless and unprovocative foreigner was attacked 
by a daimyo ptocession: (2) the two marine sentries killed by 
a fanatic at the British Legation in June, 1862: (3) the French 
Lieutenant Camus at Hodogaya, October, 1863: (4) Major 
Baldwin and Lieutenant Bird at Kamakura in 1864: (5) two 
British seamen at Nagasaki (1868): (6) the extraordinary case 
in 1868 (July) of a fracas at Sakai between French sailors and 
responsible Japanese officials, which seem to have arisen out of 


23. By “R. K. D.”’—probably R. K. Douglas 
24 See the balanced statements in Black’s Young Japan 
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a qmisunderstanding.® Not counting this last case, which 
cannot be called assassination, the total of foreign lives sacrificed 
from first to last, was fifteen : six of which cases occurred in the 


“first yeat ot two after the opening of Yokohama, and must 


ptobably be ascribed to the Russian cause of offence. We 
might reasonably have anticipated a fat greater toll of life, 
especially when we consider the rough and provocative manners 
of many of the intruders. And Bishop Smith beats witness 
that at the worst moment, there was no general uneasiness 
among the foreign population at Yokohama. 


IV In re Harris ; Griffis v. Alcock 


Mr. Griffis contradicts® Sir Rutherford Alcock’s obsetva- 
tion that Harris cartied his Treaty of 1858 through “the in- 
fluence he obtained—at a time when the Tycoon and Council in 
Yedo were agitated and alarmed by our second China wat in 
1857, as well as the subsequent opportune arrival of Lord 
Elgin with a British squadton at Yedo in 1858.’ Alcock’s 
suggestion is” that Harris played on the anxieties and amour 
propre of Japan, by pointing to the British successes in China, 
and assuting the Japanese that if they did not conclude a reason- 
able treaty with himself, they would be faced with an arrogant 
and victorious England and France, flushed with their exploits 
on the continent. Mr. Griffis thinks it is a sufficient answer to 
this to say that the Yedo government had already given their 
written promise to “‘execute” (Z. e. to formally conclude) the 
treaty, as early as February 17 (1858). Hartis’s journal shows 
no such written promise, and on July 23, 1858, he was still 
utging on the Japanese authorities the importance of having 
the treaty signed. So Mr. Griffis’s contention that Mr. Harris’s 
success was attained before news of the Chinese débdcle teached 


Se is a perfectly hollow one. And Mr. Griffis himself says 


- 314) that in the course of his negotiation Mr. Harris “‘ had 


25 See an article ad uc in the Japan Magazi 
26 Townsend Harris in Japan, p. 318 Gees eens Z san8 ago 
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not failed to hint at contemporaneous events in India and 
China.” This is not to detract from, but rather to enhance, 
the ctedit due to the diplomatic ability and acumen shown by 
Harris. It was not until December 12, 1857, (¢bid. 237) that he 
broached the matter of a commercial Treaty—and his own 
journal avows that he advocated its acceptance by the argument 
that “‘ by negotiating with me, the honour of Japan would be 
saved,” as he was backed by no victorious and arrogant 
fleet. 

It is obvious that Alcock was tight in inferring that Harris 
was relying throughout on the actions of the British and 
French fleets in China, and it is difficult to imagine how Mr. 
Griffis could expect his readers to think otherwise. 


V Mr. Townsend Harris 


Mr. Harris was extremely critical, of his own authorities, 
and his sentiments ate hatdly what we should hail as those of 
a hundred percent. American. “I know my deat countrymen 


” too well to expect any praise for what I have done, and I shall 


esteem myself lucky if I am not removed from office." Com- 
modore Armstrong is blamed by him for having found forces 
to spate for assistance to the British and other trivial jobs, 
while failing to keep his promise to be with Harris again in six 
months. He found that “the President was strongly inclined 
to reward my services in making a commercial treaty with Siam: 
by removing me from my office of Consul-General at Japan ” 
(on account of a certain premature disclosure for which Harris 
was not responsible). ‘The President appeared to think the 
best mode of proceeding would be to punish me first and then 
call on me for my defence.”” “In truth, I was most shame- 
fully neglected by the navy in the East.” (Alcock is similarly 
critical of the way in which British commanders steamed away 


and left him). 


ea es er ee tae Sn ee eee enemas 


28 Townsend Harris in Japan, p. 160 
29 Townsend Harris in Japan, p. 177 
30 Townsend Harris in Japan, p. 246 
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Mr. Harris was not always consistent. He says that 
he told the Japanese Commissioners that “between nations 
verbal assurances were of no value,”®! and then we find him 
vittuously indignant when he is told (with reference to the 
atticles of a treaty) by a Japanese that “‘ there is a great difference 
between speaking and writing.” (p. 49) “In other words, they 
are always at liberty to deny anything they have said promised, 
so long as it is not in writing,” he complains. But that is what 
he had taught them was the rule in international affairs! Not 
is his biographer consistent. Harris casually remarks* that 
the Japanese “arte the greatest liars on earth ;”? on which Mr. 


Griffis comments that the diarist only meant the Japanese 


authorities—and never included the Japanese people “ under 
such a sweeping generalization.” And then the same Mr. 
Griffis tells us (p. 115) that “lying and licentiousness are still 
the national sins.” 

Harris’s clear-sighted mother was accustomed to warn 
him against democracy: “You do not look far enough into 
the future,” she would tell him; ‘‘ you may live to see the day 
when you will regret the franchise given to ignorant emigrants.” 
Finally, it is odd to note that the further moral instruction which 
he received from this grandmother was comprised under three 
heads—to tell thé truth, to fear God, and to hate the British! 


31 Townsend Harris in Japan, p. 271 
32 Townsend Harris in Japan, p. 105 
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BURMA 


By AMAR LAHIRI 


HE political proscenium of Burma is now presenting a 
colourful panorama, colourful because behind it the stage 
reheatsal for the enactment of a new drama of political harmony 
is going on in fullswing. The “‘ Land of Mien ” died when the 
hordes of Kubla Khan sent the Pagan Dynasty to oblivion : 
and “‘ Bama” passed into nothingness when the rifle-bearers 
of Colonel Saladin occupied Mandalay without firing a single 
shot. ‘Today, over the scorching flame of war, Dobama (Burma 
for Burmans) is tising ; and the neophytes ate busy instilling 
perpendicular nationalism into the minds of the carefree, smiling 
sons and daughters of the soil. But Armageddon is an exact- 
ing taskmaster. Its eyes ate still focused on Burma, for it 
takes delight in riding on the chariot of possession. The 
Argonaute of the country, who have abruptly recovered the 
“« golden fleece,” have yet to protect its safe-keeping by hazard- , 
ing a decisive armed onslaught under the leadership of a modern 
ason. 

: When August 1, 1943, was torn off the calendar, Burma 
commenced its new “liberty era,” waving joyfully side by side 
the national “‘ Mawriya”’ (Peacock) Ensign and the Sun Flag. 
The Union Jack no longer adorns the mast-head of the Secre- 
tatiate Building in Rangoon. London does not talk any mote 
through His Majesty’s Governor. Burma is talking for itself, 
maintaining a “sombrero” combination with Tokyo. The 
futute of the countty is being decided at Hermitage Road, 
where is located the residence of Dr. Ba Maw, who is proud to 
become a “free Prime Minister” to carry on with his rdle of 
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Adipadi (Head of State), Anotatha, Alaung Sithu, Tabin 

Shwethi, Bayin Naung, Alung Paya and Maha Bandoola of 

the days of Burmese kingship, have all become the dusts of 

destiny ; but the energy they left inculcated in the soul of the 

‘Land of Golden Pagodas ”’ has now exploded in an attractive 

pyrotechnic display of regional living and corporate existence. 

Yuan China was opened to Western intercourse by Marco 

Polo, whose adventurous life in the “ Yellow Kingdom”? is 

still a source of inspiration to many an empite-builder. The gate 

of Burma, too, was opened by a Venetian merchant for Europe- 

an settlement. He was Nicolo de Conti, who by analogy can 

be called “the little Marco Polo of the Occident.” In March, 

1942, the “fieedom-givets ” of Japan dynamited the steel-gate 

of Pax Britannica in Burma and initiated a new cycle of inter- 

course between Pax Japonica and Dobama. When the civil 

administration in the country was inaugurated with the approval 

of the Japanese military administration, Dr. Ba Maw was made 

its chief. And again when on August 1, 1943, Burma “‘ proclaim- 

ed its independence” with the concurrent dissolution of the 

Japanese military administration, Dr. Ba Maw, who enjoys the 

i confidence of the leadets of the Kudan Hills of Tokyo, formed 

the first “liberty administration” of the country in modern times. 

When he was incarcerated by Britain some time after the en- 

suance of the current European war, the polite Sam Browne 

told him: “You are a mauvais sujet.” And when he escaped 

from jail during the onrush of the Japanese forces into Burma 

and contacted the “‘freedom-givers ” of the “‘ Warrior Land,” 

the courteous Brass-buttons of Japan informed him: ‘We 

have come to liberate Burma. Please take charge of the 
administration fot common security and advantage.” 

a0 The political life of Dr. Ba Maw is associated with the last 

Se eee of Burma as a unit of the British Empire. 

eS eo wunthann (nationalist) movement at the most 

petiod of internal pattisan spirit. He swung to action 

ory oo. independence on his lips, but with the ad- 

— o-Butmese solidarity in his breast-chamber. He 
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at 
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said that the independence of Burma could only be assured by 
tying its destiny to that of India. So he opposed the separa- 
tion of Burma from India, and in turn earned the disfavour of 
the separationists of the nation. Later on, when Burma became 
a sepatate unit of the British Empire, he devoted himself to the 
task of energizing the national spirit on a “ realistic scale.” 
At heart; he is India-minded. His India-consciousness derives 
its sustenance from his conception of Indo-Burmese solidarity 
as perceived during the days of separation and anti-separation 
turbulence. 

Botn in 1893 at Maubin in the Delta district, Dr. Ba Maw 
passed the entrance examination from the St. Paul’s School in 
Rangoon and then graduated from the Rangoon College. 
After that, he sailed for England to continue his studies at the 
Cambridge University. | While he received the degree of Doctor 
of Literature from the Bordeaux University in France, he also 
“took the silk”? from a British Inn and became a bar-at-law. 
On his retutn home, he started his professional career as a 
ptactising barrister, but found very little opportunity to make 
a name. He remained comparatively unknown until the out- 
break of the Tharawaddy Rebellion in 1930. Throughout the 
1930-31 rebellion period, he defended many of the prisoners 
who were brought before the court for trial. This move not 
only made him known among the higher-ups of the country, 
but also among the masses. Being a barrister, he fore saw that, 
by defending the rebellion prisoners, he would be able to bring 
himself to the spotlight of national notice. However, it 
would be incortect to state that he was wholly swayed by 
professional instinct in taking up the cause of the recalcitrants. 
To some extent, he was propelled by nationalist fervour to 
seek justice for the unfortunate brother-Burmans. His activity 
as a defence lawyer for the insurrectionists facilitated his meteoric 
tise as a public man, with the result that; during the separation 
and anti-sepatation controversy which followed, he became one 
of the prominent leaders of the country. 

Dt. Ba Maw in defending the rebellion prisoners always 
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ptessed home one argument. He held that these people had 
risen up in arms not because they wete entertaining any aggres- 
sive political motive, but because the acute economic hardship 
had driven them to tesort to a perilous uprising to secute a 
redressing of their grievances. Hence, he submitted that the 
cause of the rebellion was primarily economic and not neces- 
sarily political—a view which was also boldly expressed by U 
Saw, who subsequently became the last Burmese Premier under 
Britain-controlled Burma. The British Burma administration 
of those days in an official document claimed that the rebellion 
was directed towatd the overthrow of the existing political 
system. ‘This claim was questioned in a debate by many 
nationalist members of the then Legislative Council. They 
persisted that the insurrection was substantially economic in 
nature. Because Dr. Ba Maw, in defending the intransigentists 
before the court, steadfastly adhered to economic adversity as 
the chief cause of the rebellion, he naturally came to be looked 
upon as a rising nationalist of the day. 

Although the rebellion episode has become an exanimate 
matter, it will not be irrevelant to describe the conditions that 
ptecipitated it. In consequence of the world-wide economic 
depression, Burma was hit so badly that almost one-fourth of 
the total arable land passed into alien hands. Furthermore, 
the ptices of rice registered the lowest level, increasing the 
miserable plight of the agrarian populace. At the beginning of 
1930, when a semi-famine condition was prevailing in the rural 
areas, Indian labour was freshly indentured in Rangoon for 
longshore work. The Burmese workers of the city, who were 
then undergoing an economic ordeal, resented the importation 
of Indian labour, culminating in the outbreak of a short-lived 
Indo-Burmese labour tiot. In the neighbouring districts, when 
the news of the unfortunate incident became known, certain 
untuly agrarian elements, after protracted discussions, came to 
the conclusion that it would be worthwhile to resort to violence 


. against the British Raj as a means to liquidate their embittered 


€conomic position and acquire administrative power. At that 
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time, Sit Joseph Maung Gyi, the leader of the moderate political 
group in the country, was the Acting Governor. No sooner 
the Insein-Thatawaddy area was turned into the main opeta- 
tional zone by the insurrectionists than Sir Charles Innes, can- 
celling his furlough, hurried from London to resume the post 
of the Governor. Finally, the rebellion was quelled and its 
leader, Saya San, captured and executed. A large number of 
ptisoners were sent to the Andamans to serve life sentences, 
while many others were given long-term imprisonment. The 
way the crowd used to cheer the rebellion prisoners brought 
before the Insein Law Courts for trial gave the impression that 

the uprising was not primatily economic in character. More- 

ovet, when Saya San was being tried, the Burmese urban masses 

expressed so strong sympathy for him that it became apparent 

that they regarded him as a revolutionary fighter. The im- 

partial opinion is that the Tharawaddy Rebellion was partly 

economic and partly political in manifestation. In 1937, when 

‘Dr. Ba Maw was serving as the first Premier under the separated 

Constitution, he; with the consent of the British Government, 

secured the gradual release of all rebellion prisoners. 

One of the effects of the rebellion was the sudden upsurge 
of a strong nationalist feeling in the country. The Burmese 
nationalist sections in private vehementaly criticized the manner 
in which the tecalcitrants had been dealt with, for they tecog- 
nized them as patriotic freedom-seekers who made an un- 
successful attempt to recover administrative sovereignty from 
the British Raj. Following the termination of the rebellion, 
the Dobama Asiayone (Burma for Burmans League) was 
organized by young radicals to sttive for the creation of a 
socialistic economic set-up, as well as the propagation of a 
national emancipation movement with the support of urban 
workers and tural masses. There is no doubt that the Dobama 
Asiayone came into being as a direct tepercussion of the 
rebellion. At this juncture, the sepatation and anti-separation 
controversy loomed large in the political horizon of Burma. 
U Chit Hliang, then the most populat Burmese leader and now 
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a Privy Councillor, led a nation-wide campaign in favour of 
Burma’s non-sepatation from India. Dr. Ba Maw, whose 
eloquence as a platform speaker was acknowledged; was ap- 
ptoached by interested anti-sepatationist quatters. He im- 
mediately bade adieu to his brief-case and sponsored an anti- 
sepatation agitation independently of U Chit Hliang. 

On the whole, the separation movement was rather strong, 
for it had the support and the backing of the majority of pro- 
minent nationalists, who accepted the leadership of U Ba Pe. 
When Burma went to the poll on separation and anti-separation 
tickets, the election returns showed a majority in favour of non- 
| separation in the total votes cast. A special debate was held in 
| the Legislative Council to decide the controversial political 
} issue one way ot the othet. The resolution, which was tabled 
recommending Burma’s separation from India, was not moved. 
In its stead a motion indicating independence as the goal of 
\ : Burma was adopted. During the debate; both U Chit Hliang 
iS and Dr. Ba Maw pointed out that from the election results it 

was clear that Burma was opposed to sepatation from India. 

| U Ba Pe, in contending the point, quoted facts to show that the 
a2 election retutns did not reflect the popular will of the entire 
nation, for the number of votes cast in an electoral district 
represented only a limited percentage of the actual population 
there. He further mentioned that in some electoral districts the 
votets only numbered five to ten per cent. of the total inhabitants. 
Therefore, he averted that on population basis Burma was in 
favout of sepatation from India. It is said that U Ba Pe, the 
. seasoned politician of Burma, is now living a quiet life in a 
secluded place on account of family misfortunes he has suffered 

of late. © 
Rs The sepatation and anti-separation tussle accelerated the 
Stride of national politics. While the Ba Maw and Chit Hliang 
eRcten ts wanted Burma to remain within India and thereby 
onal emancipation in collaboration with the latter, 
y advocated. the outright severance of connection 
Promote the independence movement separately. 
5 ! 
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During the Round Table Conferences held in London, U Chit 
Hliang and U Ba Pe pressed their respective viewpoints on 
constitutional reforms in Burma. Dr. Ba Maw then had not 
acquired sufficient following to have a weighty say in the con- 
duct of Burmese politics. He tose into prominence after- 
watds. At the session of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
on Constitutional Reforms for Burma convened in London, 
Dr. Ba Maw, U Chit Hliang and U Ba Pe individually submitted 
their political opinions in respect of Burma’s separation from 
India. When Dr. Ba Maw returned to Rangoon after at- 
tending the session of the Joint Parliamentary Committee in 
1934, he immediately addressed a meeting at his party head- 
quarters and explained that he had done his best to press the 
anti-separationist cause, and that it now remained for Britain to 
decide what policy it would pursue. 

On his return home, Dr. Ba Maw began to organize a 
political party of his own to increase his popularity as a national- 
ist. In the same year, he assumed the portfolio of Education 
under the then diarchical Constitution, but later, in consequence 
of the passing of a no-confidence motion in the Legislative 
Council, he had to go out of office. In 1935, when the Report 
of the Joint Parliamentary Committee was released tecom- 
mending Burma’s separation from India and the granting of an 
autonomous Parliamentary Constitution, the anti-separationists, 
including Dr. Ba Maw, expressed their dissatisfaction at the 
British non-recognition of their viewpoints. On the other 
hand, the separationists, including U Ba Pe, though welcomed 
the separation of Burma, scathingly ctiticized the framework 
that had been proposed for the functioning of the Parliamentary 
Government. April 1, 1937, was fixed as the day for Burma’s 
formal separation from India, and it was announced that a 
general election would be held in 1936 under the new Con+ 
stitution. 

The attention of all the political denominations in the 
country became riveted on the forthcoming general election. 
Dr. Ba Maw informed the press that his party would contest the 
; } 
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election with the object of wrecking the Constitution through 
the Legislature. The Chit Hliang party and the Ba Pe group, 
which by then had been organized into the United Party, de- 
cided to patticipate in the election on the same gtound. Dr, 
Ba Maw teconstituted his political plank into the Sinyetha 
(Proletatian) Party. While thus the major political factions were 
getting teady to contest the election, the Dobama Asiayone 
announced its policy of obstructing the operation of the new 
Constitution from within and without. Consequently, it, too, 
ptoposed to put up candidates for election. The general elec- 


tion over, it was seen that the United Party scoted the greatest © 


number of seats followed by the Chit Hliang party ; whereas the 
Sinyetha Party of Dr. Ba Maw came last. The strength of the 
Dobama Asiayone was negligible. The only bright feature for 
it was that it managed to send Thakin Mya to the Lower House. 
Thakin Mya is now the Deputy Prime Minister of Burma. The 
present political organization in the country is a coalition be- 
tween the Dobama Asiayone and the Sinyetha Party. 

The parliamentaty political system that was granted under 
the new Constitution had security clauses for the safeguarding 
of the interests of the minority communities. That is why 
adequate representations on the Burmese Parliament were given 
to the British and Indian communities, as well as to the indigen- 
Ous minority sections. The results of the general election dis- 
Closed that not one of the Burmese parties could secure majority 
to form the Government. Only a coalition Cabinet was 
possible. Since the United Party was the strongest Burmese 
Srtoup, the then Governor Sir Archibald Cochrane informed its 
leader, U Ba Pe, to organize a Ministry. Unfortunately, the 
lure of office caused a split in the United Party, and U Ba Pe 
intimated to the Governor his inability to form a Cabinet. U 


Ba Pe’s failure gave Dr. Ba Maw an Opportunity to try his luck. 


He approached U Chit Hliang for co-operation and, obtaining 


Gee of the Indian bloc and some Katen and Atakanese 


< o. came to fotm the first Patliamentaty Government under the 


managed to put up a working majority. In this way, 
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new Constitution in 1937. 

When Dr. Ba Maw’s Government was established, the 
United Party and some independents and Karen and Atakanese 
members organized the patliamentary opposition. Dr. Ba Maw 
became the Chief Minister and U Paw Tun, the deputy leader 
of the Chit Hliang patty, Home Minister, Moreover, U Chit 
Hliang was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
Politically, Dr. Ba Maw’s acceptance of office contradicted his 
eatlier principle of wrecking the Constitution through the 
Legislature, because by taking oath he became duty bound to 
work the Constitution faithfully. As against this, U Chit 
Hliang’s acceptance of the post of the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives gave him a slight advantage to say that he was 
not directly connected with the working of the Constitution 
like Dr. Ba Maw. It is undoubtedly significant that the first 
Burmese Parliamentary Government was formed by the erst- 


“while anti-sepatationists, being assured of the support of the 


Indian members. 

The separation and anti-separation controversy developed 
in Burma, aside from domestic causes, on account of the manipu- 
lations of interested local British and Indian circles. The 


resident Indian merchant community, which had no political 


backing of Indian nationalists, supported the anti-sepatation 
movement and aided U Chit Hliang and Dr. Ba Maw in their . 
campaigns. As tegatds the British community, the mainbody 
of it favoured separation and sympathized with the sepatation- 
ists. The Indian merchant community thought that undet a 
sepatated Burma the exercise of its acquired rights and privileges 
would be testticted. The British community, however, wel- 
comed sepatation, because, by alienating Burma from India, it 
hoped to entrench firmly its own economic system. According 
to teliable information, it is understood that Governor Sir 
Charles Innes personally recommended to the British Govern- 
ment the sepatation of Burma in order to isolate that countty 
from the nationalist movement in India. A number of spokes- 
men of the Indian National Congtess in press statements said 
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that, although the issue of Burma’s sepatation was a matter to 


be decided entirely by the Burmese people, it was obvious that 
Britain was going to make that country an autonomous unit 
of the British Empire “to exploit it more thoroughly.’ Pandit 


Jawaharlal Nehru in an interview with newspapers declared that 


India had no desite to intervene in Burmese affaits, but added 
that Britain had definitely decided to sepatate Burma from 
India to make that country ‘‘a durable pawn of British im- 
perialism.” 

Dr. Ba Maw as Chief Minister of the Coalition Government 
announced that he would endeavour his best to improve the 
land and fiscal conditions of the country. Accordingly, he 
appointed land and fiscal committees to determine the policies 
to be followed thereanent, Until July, 1938, his Govetnment 
functioned smoothly and executed a number of commendable 
measures. Its most noteworthy achievement was the securing 
of the gradual abolition of the Capitation and Thathameda 
{Village Income) Taxes. In the same year, Dr. Ba Maw went 
to London to attend the Imperial Conference, at which he made 
a brief speech as an equal to the Dominion Prime Ministers. 
While in London, he obtained the consent of the British Gov- 
oo oe ee the designation of Chief Minister into 

temier. He also succeeded in getting the approval of the 
Whitehall to the procedure that - poe: a ordinarily 
preside ovet the meetings of the Council of Ministers without 
infringing on the Constitutional tights of the Governor as 
stipulated in the Government of Burma Act, 1935. At the 
Empire Garden Party given by King George VI, Dr. Ba Maw 
planted a ttee symbolizing Butma’s new career as an autonom- 
ous unit of the British Empite. Now that the wheel of fate 
has turned in another direction, he as Adipadi has ordered the 
construction of a Burma Shrine to commemorate the Burmese- 


Japanese unanimity. 
Se th July, 1938, as a result of a fracas neat the Soortee Burra 


Poe Rangoon, an Indo-Burmese riot broke out and it 
‘Sptead to upper and lower Burma, The riot dragged on 
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for about four months entailing heavy casualties on both sides. 
The Burmese masses made only the Indian Moslems their 
targets of attacks and refrained from molesting the Hindus. 
The riot naturally roused the indignation of the Indian b/oe in 
the House of Representatives, and Dr. Ba Maw had to denounce 
the sudden outburst of racial bitterness in the country. As Dr. 
Ba Maw for feat of losing the support of the Indian b/oc at times 
spoke vehemently against the Burmese miscreants, his popularity 
among the indigenous masses and the opposition Burmese 
members in the House of Representatives waned markedly. 
On top of this, a series of nation-wide demonstrations were 


held to overthrow his administration. While the oil-field work- 


ers staged a “hunger march” to Rangoon, the university and 
college students in the capital went on strike. Consequently, 
the opposition Burmese members utilized every political 
opportunity to hasten the downfall of the Coalition Govern- 
ment. Earlier, a no-confidence motion against the Ba Maw 
Ministry moved in the House of Representatives was lost, 
because the British and Indian members voted in favour of the 
sitting administration. After that, as a result of a clash between 
sttiking students and policemen in front of the Secretariate 
Building in Rangoon, the power of the Ba Maw administration 
became extremely feeble. Noting the tising surge of anti-Ba 
Maw sentiment in the country, the Indian members considered 
the advisability of withdrawing their support. In February, 
1939, when another no-confidence motion against the Ba Maw 
Cabinet was moved at the budget session of the House of Re- 
ptesentatives, the Indian bloc decided to adopt the procedure of 
free voting, while the British group marched into the “Aye ”’ 
lobby—and Dr. Ba Maw’s cateer as a Premier came to an end. 
‘After the fall of the Ba Maw Cabinet, U Pu, a veteran 
politician who was Forest Minister in the outgoing Ministry, 
formed the Government by effecting a “national coalition” 
with the Chit Hliang party, the Myochit (Patriotic) Patty of U 
Saw and certain influential Karen, Arakanese and Indian mem- 
bets. Before the new Cabinet could marshall sufficient force 
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the European wat broke out in Septembet, 1939. The com- 
mencement of hostilities in Europe provided Dr. Ba Maw with 
a political opportunity to catry on an agitation demanding 
Britain’s statutory declaration on Burma’s independence as 
condition for its co-operation in the prosecution of war. When 
Dr. Ba Maw was unseated,he found it imperative to revert to his 
original nationalist fervour in order to point out to the masses 
that he still remained the energetic advocate of Burma’s free- 
dom. With a view to regaining his populatity, he made common 
cause with the Dobama Asiayone and the secedets of the 
United Party, Conferences were held between the leaders 
of the Dobama Asiayone, Dr. Ba Maw and Dr. Thein Maung, 
the last-named representing the United Party seceders, to devise 
ways and means for the formation of a new political organiza- 
tion. Eventually, an agreement was reached. between the 
conferees to form a Burma Freedom Bloc without having any 
leader, but an executive board consisting of the heads of the 
three political factions. The Burma Freedom Bloc was in- 
augurated toward the close of 1939 and Dr. Ba Maw, Dr. 
Thein Maung, now the fitst Burmese Ambassador to Japan, and 
Thakin Mya wete elected to the board. At a mass meeting 
held in Rangoon on June 9, 1940, under the auspices of the 
ie Freedom Bloc, Dr. Ba Maw in the coutse of a speech 
said : 


In struggling for freedom if no arms are at hand jails shall be used 
as arms. In this war the old world will disappear and out of the débris 
will emerge a new world. No small nation can exist without forming 
alliances with large nations. The Burmans cannot afford to remain in 
isolation. They must form alliances with the English or the Japanese. 
Many say that the Burmans have no arms to fight for freedom, and that 
they should not think of shaking free the English yoke as that will only 
place them beneath the yoke of either Japan or Germany. As tegards 
arms, look at the world situation. Consider that the arms of the Japan- 
_ ese, the English and the Germans ate the arms of the Burmans. If the 
_ Burmans make use of their arms, are they not the arms of the Burmans ? 


By uttering such words while Burma was still a unit o 

utteri a unit of the 
Bri f Empire, Dr. Ba Maw not only incurred the displeasure 
e Br sh authorities, but also indirectly hinted that Burma 
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in its freedom fight could count on Japan as a friend and ally. 
Following this speech, Dr. Ba Maw again at a nationalist 
gathering referred to Japan as “our friend in the East.” 
Because his subsequent utterances telative to the European 
wat violated the regulations prescribed in the Burma Defence 
Act, he was taken into custody. On the outbreak of the 
Pacific wat on December 8, 1941, the Japanese forces made 
a speed drive into Burma and occupied Rangoon in March, 
1942. At that time, Dr. Ba Maw was being detained at a 
penitentiary in northern Burma. On hearing that the British 
forces were on the retreat, he escaped from the penitentiary and 
established contacts with the intelligence officers of the incom- 
ing Japanese troops. In May, 1942, by which time Mandalay had 
been reduced, Dr. Ba Maw came to take charge of the political 
affairs of the nation. A civil administration was organized 
under the supervision of the Japanese military administration 
and he was appointed chief civil administrator. Accepting the 
Japanese declaration of Burmese independence in good faith, 
the civil administration began to restore peace and order in the 
country in collaboration with the Japanese armed forces. A 
few months later, Japan announced that Burma would be made 
an independent State within 1943. Synchronizing with this 
announcement, a Burmese Independence Preparation Com- 
mittee was formed, which hurriedly drafted the “ independent 
Constitution of Burma.” Then on August 1, 1943, Burma 
declared that “it has become an independent nation,” and 
entered into a state of war with Britain and the United States. 
The new administration of the country selected Dr. Ba Maw 
as Prime Minister and Adipadi. When he attended the As- 
sembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations held in Tokyo on 
November 5 and 6, he reaffirmed that Japan and Butma would 
march forwatd together to hew out their respective destinies. 
At the time the Parliamentary Constitution was put into 
opetation, Dr. Ba Maw shelved his previous political inten- 
tions and opened the eta of Burma’s advance as an autonomous 
unit of the British Empire. As long as he remained in office, 
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he faithfully worked the Constitution, but the moment he was 
thrown out of office, he resumed his ‘‘ free” political career as 
one of the champions of Burmese independence. Today, he 
has ushered in the “independent era” by accepting the new 
adjustment as conducive to national interests. His recent 
speeches delivered at different parts of the country suggest that 
he feels himself pleased at the part he has played in making 
Burma a “free nation.” He tealizes, too, that the “new 
freedom” cannot be maintained unless the frontiers of Burma 
ate held securely. For that reason; he has linked the “new 
freedom ” of Burma with the regaining of political liberty by 
India. 

Prime Minister Ba Maw has assumed the title of Adipadi. 
The word “adipadi” is derived from Pali and it literally means 
overlord. The Burmese Government is translating the ex- 
ptession into English as Head of State. From the academic 
viewpoint, such an English rendering appears to be far-fetched, 
patticulatly when the conditions which brought forth the 
currency of the title in the past do not exist at present. Ideo- 
logically, such a tendering is petmissible to denote the apex of 
the new political arch. Since Adipadi is being referred to as 
Head of State, it signifies that Burma is developing a reformed 
politics under the zgis of a Duce or a Fiihter. Prime Minister 
Ba Maw says that Burma must have a State politics. This idea 
can be likened to the Nazi conception of ecu Volk, ein Staat. In 
other words, he is proposing to translate into action the political 
philosophy of en ganzer Mensch. While he is desirous of doing 
so, he must not neglect to remember what the old Burma said : 
Taung-ka-chauk lo-myauk-ka yt, ah-lai-lu ou-nai haung-luang (Fright- 
ened on the south and taken away on the north, the man in the 
middle is left with an empty stomach). 

_ Asa politician, Dr. Ba Maw is occasionally inclined to give 


aS vent to play-acting. He tries to influence the masses by term- 
_ -pering his eloquence with heart-touching sentiments. He has 


a habit of doing something spectacular to make a name for 


Bee or fit i 


Laas elf in the history. Yet he is a determined man. Once he 
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decides to accomplish a task, he would stake his very career for 
that purpose. His rugged jaw symbolizes his determination. 
The hard school of experience has taught him many lessons. 
One of them is that it pays to keep cool and the other is that it 
is worthwhile to remain calm and plod stolidly when the stérm 
of political criticism makes its force felt. Still he has something 
of Moliére’s “‘ George Dandin” in him, for when excited he 
subconsciously exclaims : vous Paver voulu! ‘The swing of the 
pendulum is showing a new curve of time. On the success of 


the internal political drama that is about to be staged depends 
the future of Dobama. ; 
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By MINORU IZAW.A 


OWARD the end of 1897, General Auginaldo accompanied by 
some fifty revolutionaties arrived in Hongkong from Manila on 
board the Uranus. He tented a large house and placed it at the disposal 
of his compatriots in exile. He deposited the sum of 400,000 pesos 
teceived from the Spanish authorities in a bank and, for meeting his 
living expenses and that of his adherents, decided to use the interest 
accuted there from, as well as spend the extra funds brought from the 
Philippines. Those Filipino partiots who lived in his house were 
given free board, and those who lived outside were each given twelve 
Hongkong dollars a month. As the monthly allowance proved in- 
sufficient for living separately, almost all the Filipinos who had been 
lodging independently took up quarters in the house of General 
Auginaldo. After some time, a number of revolutionaries, includ- 
ing Isabelo Artacho and his brother ‘Primitivo, requested General 
Auginaldo to distribute the compensatory sum of 400,000 pesos 
among the revolutionaries in exile. Finally, they intimated to theit 
leader that they would file a suit with the Hongkong law courts to 
attain theirend. To frustrate such an attempt of the malcontents, 
General Auginaldo moved to Singapore with his trusted followers. 
While General Auginaldo was staying in Hongkong, the United 
States became interested in establishing contacts with him. The 
acute tension in the Spanish-American relations prompted certain 
high-ranking persons of the United States to seek the aid and co- 
Operation of General Auginaldo as an ally. Captain Wood of the 
UD. S. gunboat Pefre/ twice interviewed the Filipino revolutionary 
leader respectively on Match 16 and April 6, 1898. On both occasions 
he informed General Auginaldo that the United States was about to 


___ be involved in a state of war with Spain, and that when such an in-- 


volvement occurred Ametica would assist the Filipinos to regain their 


ae _ independence on condition that they would undertake to fight along- 
‘Side it against Spain in the Philippines.. Thus he indicated that if 
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General Auginaldo would collaborate with America against Spain, the 
United States would help the Philippines to become an independent 
nation. General Auginaldo, on being acquainted with the inten- 
tion of the United States, asked Captain Wood whether the promise 
given by him on behalf of his country could be put in black and white. 
Captain Wood teplied that he would transmit the desire of General 
Auginaldo to Admiral Dewey. Before any definite understanding 
could be reached, General Auginaldo, faced with the vexed question of 
distributing the compensatory allowance among all the revolutionaries 
in exile, left for Singapore. 

The arrival of the Filipino revolutionary leader in Singapore 
enabled interested American quartets to resume the talks left unfinished 
in Hongkong. Very soon, an Englishman by the name of H. W. 
Bray, who had stayed in the Philippines for fifteen years as a trader and 
dealer in agricultural commodities, came to see him. The Englishman 
told him that Spencer Pratt, American Consul-General in Singapore, 
wished to have an interview with him, for he had teceived a meassge 
from Admiral Dewey. Whereupon General Auginaldo conversed 
with the American Consul-General from nine to twelve o’clock on 
the morning of April 22. At this meeting, the latter told the former 
that the United States had declared war on Spain the previous day, and 
utged ‘him to resume his revolutionary wat, especially when the 
peace terms agreed upon at Biak-na-Bato had not been observed by the 
Spanish authorities. He then pledged to General Auginaldo that the 
United States would assist the Filipinos to gain independence if they 
co-operated with the American forces to overthrow the Spanish power 
in the Philippines, and that if General Auginaldo would undertake to 
lead a revolutionary army, the United States would extend to him all 
possible aids. At the close of the conversation, Spencer Pratt said 
that he would telegraph to Admiral Dewey, who had been invested 
with full discretionary powers by President McKinley, to obtain de- 
finite assurances. 

The conversation between Spencer Pratt and General Auginaldo 
opened the way for the conclusion of an understanding between the 
Filipino revolutionaries and the American Government. On the 
following day, the American Consul-General remained closeted with 
General Auginaldo from ten in the morning to noon. He handed to 
the latter a telegram purporting to be from Admiral Dewey containing 
the assutance that the United States would recognize Philippine in- 
dependence under its protection. The telegram added that there was 
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no necessity of making a written promise and requested General 
Auginaldo to accept the pledge in good faith. On being assured in 
this manner, General Auginaldo consented to lead another armed 
revolution and requested Spencer Pratt to ask the United States to 
supply him with arms and ammunition. On April 26 General Auginal- 
do sailed aboard the American vessel Malacca for Hongkong. On 
reaching there, he learnt that the American squadron under Admiral 
Dewey had ptoceeded to Manila Bay to attack the Spanish fleet. After 
an interview with American Consul Wildmann, it was arranged that 
Admital Dewey would send a warship to Hongkong on May 15 to 
catry Genetal Auginaldo to Manila. On May 17 the Filipino revolu- 
tionary leader sailed for Manila in the U.S. warship Macrog. On atrtiv- 
ing at Cavite on May 19, General Auginaldo immediately proceeded 
to interview Admiral Dewey in the American flagship Olympia. What 
transpired at that interview is described as follows by General Auginal- 
_do in his book, The Truth of the Philippine Revolution : 


Admiral Dewey led me into his cabin. When greetings of the 
season wete over, I asked him whether he had dispatched cables to 
Spencer Pratt, American Consul-General in Singapore, from time to 
time. He replied in the affirmative and assured me that the American 
fleet had come to the Philippines in order to help the Filipino people to 
regain their liberty. He explained that the United States, being a vast 
country blessed with abundant resources and wealth, was in no need of 
colony, and that the United States would recognize Philippine indepen- 
dence, for it had no desire to incorporate the archipelago. He inquired 
of me whether it would be possible to make the islanders rise up in 
arms so as to defeat Spain in a decisive way in the Philippines. Ireplied 
that such a plan could succeed provided arms and ammunition wete 
supplied to the Filipino revolutionaries beforehand. Admiral Dewey 
promised that he would instruct Consul Wildmann to dispatch a steamer 
without delay to transport arms and ammunitions to the revolutionaries. 


At the time the aforesaid interview took place, General Auginaldo 
had in his possession sixty-two rifles and a number of artillery pieces. 
He was much impressed with the sincerity of Admital Dewey. On 

the eve of his departure from Hongkong for Manila, he called a meet- 
_ing of the Filipinos resident there, at which a resolution was adopted 
ing all the Filipinos to do their best to overthrow the Spanish 
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latter to take the place of Spain in controlling the Philippines. It is 
obvious that General Auginaldo had this resolution passed in order to 
make it known to the United States that the Filipino people would 
co-operate with the American forces to defeat the Spanish troops and 
thereby gain their independence, but would not submit to the imposi- 
tion of an Ametican rule. He cettainly took the only precaution that 
was possible under the prevailing conditions. 

General Auginaldo in his interview with Admiral Dewey informed 
him the contents of the Hongkong resolution with a view to eliminat- 
ing the rise of misunderstanding in the future. The latter, in apprecia- 
tion of the former’s frankness and patriotic fervour, reaffirmed that 
the Ameticans would fight in company with their Filipino allies to 
defeat Spain and facilitate the emergence of Philippine independence. 
Furthermore, Admiral Dewey advised General Auginaldo to design 
a national flag in anticipation of the attainment of independence by the 
Philippines. He also mentioned that as soon as the national flag was 
raised, America would make all foreign vessels entering Manila Bay 
recognize that ensign. General Jose Alejandrino in his work, The 
Path to Sacrifice, states that in April, 1898, when the severance of dip- 
lomatic telations between America and Spain appeared imminent, he 
through American Consul Wildmann in Hongkong requested for an 
interview with Admiral Dewey as a representative of the revolutionary 


_ party of General Aguinaldo, who had already departed for Singapore. 


The interview was sought to resume the negotiations started by 
Captain Wood with General Auginaldo. Admiral Dewey immediately 
consented to receive him and other representative Filipino revolution- 
aties on board the flagship Olympia, which was then lying at anchor in 
Hongkong. The conversations were conducted in French, with 
Singal Sub-Lieutenant Brumby of the Olympia acting as interpreter. 
General Alejandrino in his above-mentioned book records the 
main trend of the talks and the questions asked and answers given on 
the occasion of the interview he and other prominent Filipino revolu- 
tionaries had with Admiral Dewey. It is stated that the Filipino 
delegation, recognizing that war was inevitable between the United 
States and Spain, explained to Admiral Dewey that the Filipino people 
wete anxious to participate in the expected hostilities as the allies of 
America in otder to gain their national independence. If the United 
States desited the co-operation of the Filipino people in waging war 
with Spain on the prior understanding that it would recognize Philip- 
pine independence, they were prepared to initiate an armed revolution 
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in the Philippines provided the tequired war accessories wete supplied 
by America. Admiral Dweey, after listening to the viewpoints of the 
Filipino delegation, replied that war was about to break out between 
the United States and Spain, that the United State desired the co- 
Operation of the Filipino people, that the United States, being the 
champion of national freedom, would recognize Philippine indepen- 
dence. after the disappearance of the Spanish power from the country, 
and that he would take necessary measures to supply the Filipino te- 
volutionaties with arms and ammunition. On being assured thus, 
the Filipino delegation felt that America was going to act as the de- 
liverer of the Philippines from alien domination. It may be pointed 
out that Admiral Dewey, before exchanging opinions with General 
Auginaldo, had already committed to the Filipino revolutionaries 

. tesiding in Hongkong that they could rest assured that the United 
States had no territorial ambition in the Philippines. 

On April 21, 1898, the expected Spanish-American War commenc- 
ed and Admiral Dewey, in compliance with international law, ordered 
his fleet to move out of Hongkong and anchor outside the territorial 
. water limit. The weather was so bad that Consul Wildmann could 
not visit the fleet until April 27, when accompanied by General Alejan- 

drino he paid a visit to Admiral Dewey. General Alejandrino took 
passage in a transport attached to the fleet, which left for Manila the 
following day. On April 13 it arrived in Subik Bay, and as a result 
of a war council held aboard the Olympia, it was decided to push onto 
Manila Bay the same night. At first, it was believed that an animated 
battle would be fought in Manila Bay. The American fleet was com- 
posed of four cruisers, three gunboats and two transports, while the 
Be Spanish fleet had eleven watships ranging from 3,500 to soo tons. 
Besides, it was feared that the entrance to Manila Bay would be heavily 
mined, and that the American fleet would be bombarded from the 
se fortresses at Canacao Caridad and Manila. However, the Spanish 
noe ‘Se es beyond the firing of four shells from the 

friday Island fortress. At eleven o’clo i i 
the American fleet entered Manila a oe le 
Admiral Dewey, after piloting his squadron safely to Manila Bay 
got teady to engage in decisive encounters. Before dawn the American 
fleet bombarded military positions in Manila and immediately the 
€s at the Caridad fortress opened fire. Admiral Dewey’s wat- 
ntinuing their bombardment moved ahead in single file and 
€ Spanish fleet at anchor. Without losing a moment, the 
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invading watships opened fire on the Spanish vessels. Only three or 
four Spanish warships were under steam and they tried to interecept 
the invaders, but were forced to retreat in face of heavy fire: In the 
coutse of the battle, the Spanish flagship Maria Cristina was set ablaze 
and another warship named Don Juan de Austria was fatally hit. The 
Castilla which was at anchor was put out of action. Thus the first 
round of the battle ended at half past seven in the morning and the 
American fleet withdrew to Bulacan for a rest. The second round 
started at eleven o’clock and the naval station of Cavite surrendered. 

On May 2, before the last round could be fought, the Spanish side 
hoisted the white flag over Manila at one o’clock and acknowledged 
the victory of the American fleet. The same afternoon the Ametican 

warship dismantled the fortress at Cavite and took over the naval 

arsenal and habout installations in Manila. Also they cut off the cable 

line between Manila and Hongkong to prevent communication with 

outside quarters. The Spanish warship Cajaon, not knowing that the 

Manila harbour had fallen and the Spanish fleet annihilated, steamed 

into the port only to be captured by the American vessels. General 

Alejandrino watched the destruction of the Spanish fleet from the 

transport he was berthed. The battle over, he Janded in Manila to 

stir up the cause of revolution. : 

By accepting the pledge of Philippine independence given by 
Admiral Dewey as an invariable committment on the part of the 
United States, the Filipino revolutionaries started military operations 
against the Spanish forces in the country. A revolutionary army was 
organized and General Auginaldo once again became the leader of the 
freedom-fighters of the Philippines. On June 9, 1898, Colonel San 
Mier occupied Mandarion in Manila Province, Major-General Pio Del 
Pilar took San Pedro, Macati and its neighbourhood and General 
Noriel seized Parafiague. On June 12 General Pacheco began a 
large-scale attack upon Laboodas, Tanbobon and Calocan and reduced 
them without much difficulty, with the consequence that most of 
Manila Province fell into the hands of the revolutionaries and the 
city of Manila itself became encircled. The local Spanish troops, being 
unable to resist the pressure of the Revolutionary Army, endeavoured 
to hold out in the city of Manila and the small towns of Santa Ana and 
Bandacan, the two outposts of the city. Meanwhile, the Revolutionary 
Army made evety attempt to replenish its equipment and requested the 


- American side to expedite the dispatch of war supplies. 


While the Revolutionary Atmy was feeling the lack of arms, an 
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American expedition landed at Tanbobon in the northern part of 
Manila Province in July and launched an offensive against the city of 
Manila on August 12. By this time the revolutionary contingents 
under the command of Major-General Del Pilar had occupied Santa 
Ana. ‘Then they advanced further and captured Paco. On the other 
hand, a column of the forces of General Noriel commanded by Colonel 
Ciancaries reached Singarong. Simultaneously, a unit of the regiment 
of Colonel San Mier led by Colonel Taies joined forces with the column 
of Colonel Ciancaries at Singarong. At this juncture, the American 
troops statted an attack upon San Antonio Abade, but, seeing the 
Filipino forces making rapid advance, stopped their forward march 
and hoisted the Red Cross Flag by hauling down the Revolutionary 
Flag over the positions already occupied by the Filipino forces. Fol- 
rowing the lead of the revolutionary forces, the American troops 
reached Singarong, but were routed by the Spanish defenders. Later 
on, the forces of Colonel San Mier and General Noriel captured Sin- 
gatong, and when the army under the command of Colonel San Mier 
entered the city of Manila after reducing the offensive strength of the 
Spanish defenders, the American troops, too, marched into the capital. 
The fall of Manila changed the attitude of the American troops 
toward the Filipino revolutionaries. The Ametican command in 
Manila asked Colonel San Mier to withdraw his forces from the city, 
and at the same time, opened negotiations with the Spanish authorities 
for a truce. While the Amefican command was negotiating with the 
Spanish authorities to terminate the hostilities, the Revolutionary Army 
practically became the master of many key points. Colonel San Mier 
occupied Concepcion and took up quarters at Aroserol; whereas the 
forces of General Notiel entrenched their. positions at Ermita, Paco 
and Santa Ana. On August 13 a regiment of the Revolutionary Army 
captured the fortress defended by the Spanish Colonel Calvo and another 
contingent reached San Paloc. It will be observed that so far as the 
land operations against the Spanish forces were concerned, it was the 
Revolutionary Army which prosecuted them successfully and defeated 
the Spanish defenders and not the American troops, who entered the 
city of Manila by marching on the road of victory opened by the Filipino 
freedom_fighters. The revolutionaries attained these results by the aftet- 
_ Boon of August 12, up to which time the American expeditionary forces. 


- _ had not statted offensive operations against the Spanish contingents. ¢| 


the American forces, noting the successes gained by the 
on es, demanded that they should hand over to them the 
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exhibition buildings, meteorological observatory, premises of the 
girls’ normal school and Christian monastery situated in the Occupied 
area of Manila Province, The Revolutionary Army rejected the 
demand, but issued safe conduct for the intercourse between the 
Ametican troops in Manila and the buildings mentioned. Meanwhile, 
pandemonium raged in Manila, where the Filipino people demonstta- 
ted for the early installation of a national Republic and hailed General 
Auginaldo as liberator. The American command viewed with 
disfavour the rising surge of patriotic fervour and declined to admit 

the revolutionary forces into Manila which, however, swept into the 

city and, captuting it from the Spaniards, handed it over to the 

American military authorities. After the reduction of Manila, the 

relations between the Revolutionary Army and the Ametican expedi- 

tionary forces became strained, 

While the situation remained thus, Spain had its fleet annihilated 
by the United States at Santiago in Cuba, and the Spanish reinforce- 
ments to the Philippines were intercepted at the Suez Canal. Con- 
fronted with such grave difficulties, Spain had no other alternative 
but to intimate to America its willingness to enter into peace negotia- 
tions. In consequence, peace negotiations wete opened and in 
December, 1899, a treaty was signed, under the terms of which Spain 
ceded the Philippines to the United States. The conclusion of the 
peace treaty terminated the hostilities between Spain and the United 
States, and the American expeditionary forces triumphantly marched 
into Manila without taking any notice of the part played by the 
Revolutionary Army under the command of General Auginaldo. No 
sooner the American forces entered Manila than they enforced . 
military administration there. The institution of military adminis- 
tration sounded the death-knell to the revolutionary cause. By virtue 
of the peace treaty, the United States not only took possession of the 
Philippines, but also obtained a twenty-million dollar indemnity from 
Spain. 

The annexation of the Philippines by the United States roused 
the indignation of the Filipino people, for such an act wilfully violated 
the earlier solemn promise of granting independence to the country 


‘in return for its co-operation with the American forces. Sternly 


opposing America’s abrupt change of heart, the revolutionary forces 
decided to wage an emancipation battle with the United States and, 
for that purpose, reorganized their ranks into the Philippine Indepen- 
dence Army. As a result, hostilities broke out between the nationatist 
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forces and the American troops, culminating in a long-dtawn-out 
guerilla warfare, which lasted until April, 1902, when General Miguel 
Malabar surrendered together with his men in Casal Island. In 
November, 1899, the American forces in the Philippines were some 
40,000 in number, but they were increased to 70,000 by March, 1901. 
‘This testified how bitterly the Filipino revolutionaries fought against 
the America forces to regain their national independence. The 

- tevolutionaries conducted their emancipation battle under extremely 
trying circumstances. The lack of atms proved a great worry to them, 
and yet they determined themselves to go on with the war animated by 
a passionate partriotic courage and valour. They sent Maria Posse, a 
close friend of the executed patriot José Rizal, to Japan to negotiate 
the supply of arms and ammunition. 

The late Takéshi Inukai, who was then President of the Kaishinto 
political organization, sympathized with the aspiration of the Phillip- 
pine Independence Army and exerted his personal influence to procure 

arms for it. He made Toh-tén Miyasaki and Shu Hirayama obtain a 
quantity of arms for the Filipino revolutionaries and also enlisted the 
setvices of a few retited Japanese military officers as volunteers for 
the Philippine Independence Army. Thanks to the efforts of these 
Japanese sympathizers, a consignment of arms was dispatched to the 
Philippines on board the Nanobiki Maru. Among the retired military 
officers who joined the Philippine Independence Army were Captain 
Chizuma and Tei Hara. As ill-luck would have it, the Nunobiki 
Maru capsized en route to the Philippines in the eastern China Sea due 
to heavy storm. The loss of this consignment was strongly felt by 
the revolutionaries. Later on, fresh attempts were made to secure 
atms for them from Japan, but owing to peculiar diplomatic condi- 
; tions these attempts remained unrealized. In February, rgor, the 
American command succeeded in reducing the influence of General 
Auginaldo, with the result that the morale of the Independence 
Atmy became broken, finally leading to the cession of resistance 
8 against the United States. 
% __ Following the battle of Manila Bay, the American forces enforced 
tnilitary administration in the Philippines. The Washington Govern- 
ment sent a mission to the countty headed by Professor Sherman of 
= the Cornell University to investigate into the conditions then prevail- 
sing. ~The mission, on the completion of its labour, submitted a 
woke _ teport to the Washington Government. After that, President 
McKinley dispatched another mission of inquiry under the leadership. 


- 
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administration with civil admistration. In July, 1901, a civil 
administration was installed in the Philippines. In 1907, the Amer- 
ican Government convoked the Philippine Legislature in accordance 
with the relative provision of the fundamental law for the Philippines 
approved by Congress in 1901. The majority of seats in the legislature 
wete seized by the nationalists who advocated the idependence of the 
nation. ‘Thus the freedom fight of the Filipinos in peace time came 
into being. However, the Philippine Commission, which took charge 
of the administration, gave ‘representation to only three indigenous 
members. In the following year, the number of Filipino members 
on the commission was increased to four as against five Americans. 

It may be pointed out that when the Philippine Independence 
Army ceased resistance, it did so, because it found it absolutely 
impossible to goon with the hostilities. The Filipinos accepted the 
American rule not to submit to it, but to make the best use of it for 
attaining independence. For this reason, the revolutionaries turned 
natinonalists and, by taking advantage of the laws and regulations of 
the Philippine administration, started a peaceful, constituional 
movement to attain their cherished objective. Because they accelera- 
ted their agitation for independence, the American Congtess in 1917 
adopted the Jones Act declaring to grant independence to the 
Philippine at a future date. Ten years after, that is in 1926, it seemed 
as though the American Government would repudiate its 1917 
declaration. Colonel Thompson was sent to the Philippines to inquire 


whether the actual conditions in the country warranted the granting 


of independence. In a report submitted to Washington, Colonel 
Thompson expressed the view that the Philippines was not possessed 
of sufficient financial resources to maintain its independence, that the 
people lacked a common language, and that the country was necessary 
for stabilizing Ametican commerce in the Orient. The Filipino 
nationalists, unhampered by the recommendations of Colonel 
Thompson, intensified their freedom agitation to such an extent that 
the American Congress in December, 1932, passed the Hare-Hoze- 
Cutting Act promising to grant independence to the Philippines after 
due approval by the President. The terms of the new independence 
act were not accepted by the Filipino nationalists who at a session of 
the Philippine Legislature rejected it by fifteen to four votes in the 
Upper Chamber and by fifty-eight to twenty-two votes in the Lower 
Chamber. 
When Franklin D. Roosevelt was elected President of the United 
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the propaganda mill of America began turning 
tions for the consumption of the Filipino public. These informa- 
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States in Match, 1933, the sempo of freedom agitation in the 
Philippines reached a new height. The United States at that time 
had not recovered from the adverse effects of the:1929 world-wide 
economic depression. President Roosevelt, in order to control the 
mounting unemployment and social unrest, adopted the “new 
deal”? programme and started reorganizing the external commercial 
dealings of the United States. On account of the internal nebulous 
situation, the interest of Ametica in the Philippines diminished and 
the opinion to grant independence to the Philippines at a stipulated 
date gained in currency. Propelled by the new trend in public opin- 
ion, the American Congress came to approve the Tydings-MacDuffie 
Act in March, 1934, declaring that the Philippines would be made an 
independent State in 1946. The Philippine Legislature expressed its 
concutrence to the act on November 1, the same year. On Novem- 
bet 15, 1935, the Philippine. Legislature adopted a reformed Constitu- 
tion and, in conformity with its provisions, the Philippine Common- 
wealth Government was formed with Manuel Quezon as the first Pre- 
sident and Frank Murphy as American High Commissioner. The 
Philippine Commonwealth Government was autonomous so fat as 
the governance of internal matters were concemed; it had no powet 
to exercise control over military and diplomatic affairs, which were 
within the purview of the Washington Government. In fact, the 
American High Commissioner remained as the supteme administra- 
tive authority in the country. 

The inauguration of the Philippine Commonwealth spurred the 
nationalist desire to acquire more reforms as a pteliminary to the 
attainment of national independence. Meanwhile, American’s inter- 
ference in East Asia began to be gtadually pronounced. President 
Roosevelt, primarily to put back the legitimate advancement of Japan, 
thought it worthwhile to convert the Philippines as the front-line 
base of the United States in East Asia. Naturally, Washington took 
Steps to curb the sovereign aspirations of the Filipinos so as to keep 
them under its influence. It resorted to undesirable propaganda 
against Japan in the Philippines with the object of making the Fili- 
pinos believe that this country harboured ** imperialist designs” 
against them. And when the China affair broke out in July, 1937, 


out fabricated informa- 


tions painted Japan as a “hustling ageressor” in East Asia and 
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the Philippines at some future date. In 1940, with Washington’s uni- 
lateral abrogation of the American-Japanese Treaty of Commerce and 
Navigation, the relations between the two countries became unneces- 
sarily strained. Then came the new developments in China, which 
facilitated the undertaking of the task of creating a new order in East 
Asia. ‘The formation of the new Nanking Government and the es- 
tablishment of cordial relations between Japan and China wete resent- 
ed to such an extent by the United States that it speeded up its mili- 
taty pteparedness in the Philippines on the hypothesis that an armed 
showdown between it and Japan was bound to eventuate. 

The policy of the United States toward the Philippines under- 
went a drastic change when it decided to utilize that country as a base 
of military operations against Japan. The interest of the Filipino 
people was subordinated to give preference to the carrying out of the 
military programme of the American high command. Simultaneous- 
ly, financial and war material‘aids to Chungking were intensified. In 
the midst of such provoking activities of the United States, Japan 
remained calm and attempted to reason with Washington. Some 
time after, a border dispute occurred between Thailand and French 
Indo-China, and Japan, being anxious to maintain the peace and 
stability of East Asia, offered its mediaton. The offer was accepted 
and the dispute was settled to the satisfaction of each of the contending 
patties. As an obvious outcome of the mediation, a protocol was 
signed between Japan and French Indo-China, each pledging to pro- 
tect the peace and stability of East Asia by mutual collaboration. zi 
virtue of the protocol, Japanese forces moved into northern ne 
Indo-China to be prepated against a probable Anglo-American we ie 
taty pressute. About this time, the so-called ABCD cee es 
ment of Japan was being executed at top cane ee a oe ean 
val of Japanese forces in notthern French In O- ae : an 
the United States and the countties allied to them froze : 
assets of Japan. Not satisfied with this epee ee ea 
Britain and the United States began to vitalize their mtlitaty prepa : 
tions on a war footing. The Philippines, which a not ain 
with America’s embitterment with Japan, was cuaey. pegs 

: ; i n sent its “no” to the last 
virtual armed camp. Finally, Washingto ce rekice (Pane Asia 
compromise proposal of Japan, and the : we bility 
broke out on December 8, 1941, 2s 4 matter of nevi 


The ensuance of the war in greater East Asia compelled Japan to 


cause the eclipse of the United States from the Philippines. By 
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January, 1942, the Japanese expeditionary forces in the Philippines 
dealt severe blows to the American strength ; and, with the occupation 
of Manila the same month, Lieutenant-General Masaharu Homma; 
then supreme commander of the Japanese forces in the Philippines, 
declared that although military administation had been installed to 
meet the exigencies of war, the Japanese Government intended to 
grant independence to the country as soon as conditions matured. 
On January 28, an executive commission was formed with Jorge 
Vargas as chief commissioner to maintain peace and order in the 
country. Subsequently, with the fall of Corregidor, the Philippines 
was practically ridden of Ametican influence. The executive com- 
mission, under the supetvision of the Japanese military administra- 
tion, began to discharge its duties ably and smoothly. For the pur- 
pose of restoring peace and order, it instituted a system of neighbout- 
hood co-operation and, in order to make the Philippines return to its 
original status, started eliminating the detrimental vestiages of the 
past American rule. On January 28 Premier General Hidéki Tohjo 
of Japan proclaimed through the Diet that the Philippines would be 
accorded the status of an independent nation. The Filipino people, 
watmly receiving this proclamation, manifested their hearty co-opera- 
tion with the Japanese military administration. 


- In 1943, the conditions in the Philippines improved so much that 


Japan decided to accord it independence within that year. In May, 
Premier Tohjo visited Manila and informed the Filipino people that 
they would regain independence soon. In June, speaking at the 
eighty-second session of the Diet, Premier Tohjo announced that the 
Philippines would be made an independent State within 1943. In 
tesponse to the Premier’s definite announcement, a Philippine In- 
dependence Preparation Committee was formed with Jose P. Laurel 
as chairman. On September 4 a draft Constitution was ptepated by 
the committee and it was approved by a national convention on 
September 25. The approval of the Constitution presaged the 
imaugutation of an independent Philippine Republic. At the conven- 
tion Jose P. Laurel was unanimously selected as President-elect of the 
forthcoming Republic of the Philippines. On September 30 President- 
elect Laurel accompanied by a party of Filipino leaders visited Japan 
to confer with Premier Tohjo and other Japanese Government leaders 
_ On matters pertaining to the formal assumption of independence by 
_ the Philippines. On returning to Manila, President-elect Lautel in a 
. Statement issued on October 7 stated that the formal inauguration of 
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the ‘Republic of the Philippines would take place on October 14. 
With the issuance of this statement, the long freedom fight of the 
Filipinos came to a close. 

When October 14 dawned on Manila, the political life of the 
Philippines received anew, free vigour. With the ringing of church- 
bells, the attainment of independence by the country was proclaiined, 
and the Phillippine Republic was born as a full-fledged nation. After 
due ceremony, Jose P. Laurel was formally installed as the first Presi- 
dent. Simultaneous with the establishment of the Republic of the 
Philippines, the Japanese military administration was dissolved and a 
Japanese-Filipino alliance pact was concluded to strive for the con- 
summation of the war objective, so that the organization of a greater 
East Asia co-prospetity sphere would become firm and stable. When 
the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations was held in Tokyo on 
November 5 and 6, President Laurel attended it as the representative 
of the emancipated Filipino people. Addressing the assembly, he 
vowed the co-operation of his country for the cause of constructing a 
greater East Asia. As long as the Philippines remained under the 
tule of Spain and the United States, it found it almost impracticable 
to gain its freedom. But Japan granted it independence not only in 
the midst of a gigantic war, but within less then two years after the 
enforcement of military administration. Thus Japan, too, contributed 
immensely to the last and final freedom fight of the Filipinos. 


(Concluded) 
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CONSTITUTION AND POLITICS 


Recently, the Government announced a plan for strengthening 
the internal structure to meet the immediate war requirements of the 
nation. Knowing fully well that the future of Japan depends on the 
final outcome of the current hostilities, the Government has placed the 
home front on a decisive total war footing. The Japanese people as a 
whole ate welcoming the plan for reinforcing the strength of the nation 
to the highest possible limit, for they realize their responsibility in 
facilitating the execution of all emergency measures. Under the new 
project, the administrative fabric is bound to undergo a remarkable 
alteration in order to insure the successful prosecution of hostilities on 
the one hand and the continued maintenance of national solidarity 
based on the Japanese conception of national polity on the other. 
Already the peculiar character of the Japanese Constitution is manifest- 
ing itself to give practical instance of the indivisibility of the supreme 
command and politics in this country. 

In view of war, many normal constitutional ptocedures have been 
suspended temporarily, and yet there has been no change in the basic 
framework of the Constitution. This is due to the traditional ttait of 
offering national service whether in time of peace or war. Because the 
offering of national service constitutes the ptincipal attribute of the 
Japanese people, all wartime steps are being implemented in accordance 
with the provisions of the Constitution. The plan: to augment the 
fighting power of the home front is quite constitutional in application. 
Confronted with an unptecendented emergency, Japan has been obliged 
to work the Constitution on a wartime scale, and for that teason 
national politics has been revamped to comply with the demand of the 
times. 

There is no denying the fact that, as a result of the inter-country 
hatmony which has emerged in this part of the world, it has become 
incumbent on the part of Japan to revise its politics in the light of great- 


: et sphere unity. Japan can no longer tegard its politics only as a 


‘national ; it has to view it as the essential channel of propagating 
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regionalism, so that a uniform sphere-politics would develop for the 
common good of all the nations of the region. When the present 
politics of Japan is compared with that prevailing fifty years ago, it will 
be seen that this country, forsaking the earlier parliamentary politics, 
has now come to adopt sphere-politics for national and regional security. 
As the influence of Japan has extended to the entire sphere of greater 
East Asia, its politics has naturally become inseparable from it. In 
widening the scope of politics as an attempt to accomplish the durable 
construction of a greater East Asia co-prosperity sphere, Japan has not 
exceeded the bounds of propriety specified in the Constitution, for the 
hostilities that it is waging are primarily directed toward protecting 
its Constitution by aiding the different nations of greater East Asia to 
find their proper places in the comity of nations. 

The fast changing developments and circumstances have prompted 
Japan to give effect toa policy of reciptocity tolivein amity and cordiality 
with the contiguous countries, which under Anglo-American domina- 
tion had been estranged from it. This transformation of Japan has 
materialized, for it has found it vital to eliminate alien influences from 
this section of the Orient for the purpose of consummating homogeneity 
acceptable to all the component nations. Consequently, Japan has 
become honour bound to extend all possible assistance to its partnet- 
nations. While thus the political outlook of Japan has Saati 
regional, the nations of greater East Asia have developed new ay 
aspirations to shate the common destiny with this ae ee 
tegional spirit is not a hastily promoted expediency He es oe 
makes it explicit that it should always endeavour to live in 2 a y 
with its neighbours and theteby contribute to the preservation o ie on 
peace. . This conception obviously discloses the S Seige = a 
polity of Japan. Moreover, it indicates that the tra asker nee 
tional spirit of Japan remains unaltered, despite the eta of p Ea TC 
politics which existed from the Meiji era until the ee w es ee 
political parties during the tenute of the oe ee eee 
Then when the present Tohjo Ministry was organize a ASP 
tion of the third Konoye Cabinet, Japan, casting 0 ses sr ee 
parliamentarism, returned to its indigenous constitutional p 
teinforce the rule of the Throne. ; ages 

It must be observed that, irrespective of Pe auctibess = 
attempt has been made to alter a single oe a : spit Sook 


form remains intact, because it is coeval with * d out to make politics 
However, political reformations have been carrie 
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amenable to national sentiments and feelings. For that reason, party 
politics has ceased to exist. The single-dimensional politics that is now 
in operation fully conforms to the time-honoured political mentality of 
the ration. The Emperor Meiji promulgated the Constitution to 
safeguard the advancement of the nation as a whole and not for the 
individual benefits of politicans and administrators. Unfortunately, 
the upsurgence of party politics added an alien feature to national 
politics, and so certain quarters mistakenly conceived the Constitution 
as a patliamentary machinery. Sucha mistaken thought was liquidated 
when party politics disappeared lately. At present, Japan is following 
its traditional politics, that is, national service politics, which enjoys 
the due sanction of the Constitution. 

: The political aspect of the Japanese Constitution is not related to 
patliamentary plolitics, but to national service politics. That is why 
the administtative and political reforms that have been hitherto cartied 
out to meet the emetgency tequitements ate perfectly constitutional. 
It would be erroneous to consider them as purely wartime steps uncon- 
nected with the working of the Constitution. It must be especially 
noted that the war, instead of restricting the scope of the Constitution, 
is facilitating its stipulated manifestation to protect the tight of existence 
of Japan and also of greater Hast Asia. Internally, the Japanese Con- 
stitution is functioning as a symbol of national solidarity, and external- 
ly, it is tendering assistance to the actualization of gteater East Asia 
homogeneity. In this sense, a telation between it and greater East 
Asia can be perceived. Since the international telationship of a 

. country is governed by its Constitution, it is befitting that Japan’s 

| telations with greater East Asia should be fostered under its Constitu- 

tion. 

In a way, it can be said that the Constitution of Japan denotes the 

ctystallization of the national spirit at the eatly stage of the Meiji era. 

It was promulgated for the purpose of aiding the rule of the Throne, 

which is the age-old political characteristic of the countty. Therefore, 

in Japan, constitutional politics signifies the offering of national service 
for the protection and preservation of the rule of the Throne, On 

February 11, 1889, the Emperor Meiji himself reported to the Imperial 

Ancestots the promulgation of the Constitution and pledged its faithful 

Observance. His action in effect connoted that the entire nation had 

 feturned to the traditional conception of national service politics. 

4in Chapter 1 says : ‘* The Emperor is the head of the Empire, 
ing in himself the tights of Soveteignty, and exercises them 
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accotding to the provisions of the present Constitution.”? The im- 
plication of this article is that Japan is tequited to pursue its national 
constitutional politics, thereby aiding the rule of the Throne. Hence, 
it is appatent that in Japan politics is of national service character—a 
peculiarity which is now giving its proper display. 

When in 1890 the Diet was formally convened in enforcement of 
the Constitution, a certain Minister of State expressed the opinion that, 
as the people were unacquainted with its actual application, it would be 
judicious to suspend temporarily its operation and prorogue the Diet 
at the same time in order to give them sufficient time to receive the 
necessaty constitutional training. Tsuyoshi Inouyé, a member of 
Parliament, assailed the opinion of the Minister and reminded the 
House out that in promulgating the Constitution the Emperor 
had personally reported to the Imperial Ancestors its faithful 
observance. Therefore, a temporary suspension of the Constitu- 
tion would tantamount to the rejection of the wish of the Throne 
—an act of violation which could never be contemplated by the 
Japanese people. ‘Thus the opinion of the Minister was dropped- 
forthwith and the Diet went on with its scheduled business. The 
incident is quoted to point out that even at the dawn of oon 
mentary politics, when Japan was applauding the glamour of ee > 
the popular will upheld the imperativeness of submitting te he 
violability of the Throne for the protection of national pouty. seer 
ptovisions of the Constitution cannot be ignored in conducting A 
The latter cannot exist in this country without the sanction and sup- 
port of the former. It is no wonder that Japanese politics waned 
directly aiding the rule oe hie: falling’ back upon the tra 
conception of service to the state. 

The Constitution is not only the propelling eee 
politics, but also its controlling agency, spiritually er a mi ce aes 
The Constitution is sacted and its provisions oe ; in ee rs 
make room fot the acquisition of sectional gains. . f = as aa 
all benefits derived by the people must be pee sy that the Con- 
enrichment of the State. The Emperor Meiji once sai the adminis- 
stitution offered to the people the rt ieiGaal polly Since 
tration in accordance with the fundamenta os for the subjects to pat- 
ancient times, it has been a practice in Jap titutional politics centring 
Gea saat Oo ae ean the Meiji era was nothing 
on the Emperot which came to be initiatec 10 tional ‘esti politics in 
but a vigorous revival of the traditional nation: 
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modern times. 

The most important political aspect of the Constitution is that it 
enjoins the subjects to remain obedient to the absoluteness of the 
sovereign and display loyalty to the Throne in every action. The ab- 
soluteness of the sovereign siginfies that sovereignty is the manifesta- 
tion of the Imperial virtues since the founding of the Japanese Empire, 
and that sovereignty is all-embracing and not to be made telative. On 
the other hand, as sovereignty works inseparably with the general 
populace for the protection of the State, the subjects are looked upon 
as the children of the Emperor, who is their father. This peculiarity 
of the Japanese Constitution, which is based on national heritage, prte- 
cludes the possibility of adopting a political system alien to the soil. 
The absoluteness of the sovereign renders invalid all irreconcilable 
political aspirations and dispeneses with the method of having con- 
Stitutional preroagtives for the Throne. In other countries, monatchs 
ate costitutionally provided with more than ten special privileges as 
Pterogatives. In Japan, no such special privileges are requited be- 
cause of the absoluteness of the Throne. During the early days of 
constitutional politics in the country, certain legislators prepared a list 
of more than ten special privileges to be exercised by the Emperor in 
dealing with the rights of the subjects to aid the rule of the Throne, 
but they never tried to limit the Imperial absoluteness, which has 
existed from the very beginning of the founding of the Japense Em- 
pite. The Emperor being supreme and above all things in this country, 
the people ate morally, spiritually and constitutionally requited to 
offer their services to him loyally and unselfishly. In the political 
field, too, they are required to follow an indentical step. 

The tights and duties of the subjects ate outlined in Chapter 11 of 
the Constitution. Article 31 states that the ptovisions contained 
in the said chapter shall not affect ‘the exetcise of the powets apper- 
taining to the Emperor, in times of war or in cases of a national emet- 
gency.” This stipulation is significant, for it acknowledges that in 


_ Wattime the Emperor, in order to Ptotect the integrity of the State, 


can suspend the ordinary exercise of the tights and duties of the sub- 
jects. If the present administrative and political reforms are viewed 
in the light of this stipulation, it will be seen that Japan has adopted 
an emergency administrative System to meet the hazards of the war. 
festing as national service plolitics primarily to 
people contribute their 
Stilities. The unprece- 
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dented nature of the cutrent emergency has compelled the nation to 
organize itself into a total war fabric to protect the rule of the Throne 
and perform emetgency duties as ordained by the Constitution. 

The spiritual character of the Constitution may be understood 
when the aforesaid Article 31 is compared with Article 14 which 
provides for an Imperial declaration of a state of seite. The 
Emperor in the exercise of his power can declare a state of seige to 
ptotect the integrity of the State and thus make every national obey his 
wish, which is inviolable. Under the prevailing war structute, the 
entire tesoutces of the nation have been mobilized to augment the 
fighting efficiency to the maximum limit possible. As Japan has 
staked its very existence on this armed ventute, it 1s natural that its 
State fabric should resemble a total war organization of a united peo- 
ple. With the object of safeguarding national unity, politics ee pase 
reconstituted into State politics in accordance with the ogi ae oa 
ception of offering loyal services to aid and protect the rule o 
Throne. The war has revealed the elasticity and comprehensivene 
of the Japanese Constitution, as well as the unique character of nationa 
service politics. 


—Toyo-o Ohgushi (The Chuo Koron, November, 1943)? 


THE SYSTEM OF TONARI-GUMI 
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i ional 
become an integral part of the national st cote Saat 
was a similar system in the form of Gonin-gum (Five-men Neig 
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Organization was indispensable to the promotion and maintenance of 
national unity. It argued that if a locality was organized into a neigh- 
bourhood unit, the people residing therein would automatically 
profess mutual reliance and harmony and thus remain spontane- 
ously united. On this basis, it asserted that if the system was 
sponsored on a national scale, there was no doubt that not only national 
unity would be maintained constantly, but also an ideal good-neigh- 
bourly spirit would come to prevail. Obviously, the league advocated 
the formation of a neighbourhood association with the object of 
reinforcing national solidarity. The Tonari-gumi system that is now 
functioning in the country has as its fundamental goal the same 
objective. 
| After the commencement of the China affair, when the need of 
enhancing national strength was renewedly felt, neighbourhood units 
sporadically appeared in different parts of the countty. The emergence 
of such units indicated that it would be highly beneficial to have a 
national neighbourhood organization, making each neighbourhood 
7 into a component unit of it. With the prolongation of the China 
i affair, more neighbourhood units came to be established. The pte- 
} . ponderance of these units suggested the advisibality of co-ordinating 
theit operations by having a national neighbourhood association. In 
: this way, the Tonari-gumi system was finally inaugurated and each 
neighbourhood was made a component unit. Then when the curtent 
war in greater Kast Asia broke out, the Tonati-gumi system at once 
became an important part of the national structure. It was especially 
authorized to undertake the task of distributing cett: 
commodities and ration tickets to the 
numerous units, besides assistin 


ain categories of 
general populace through its 


in the strenotheni fthe sh 
defence fabric. & gthering of the home 


: Today, the Neighbourhood Association is functioning as a wat- 
time civilian organization of the countty. Hach of its units is looking 
after the distribution of commodity supplies to its members and in 

addition has become a local air defence squad. Furthermore, each 
. neighbourhood unit is contributing appreciably to the maintenance 


and fostering of national strength and unity. Nevertheless, it must 
be said that the present structure of the assoclation is far from com- 
plete, as its framework remains 


's framewc $ yet to be properly developed. There 
to be alack of cohesion among the different neighbourhood 
The teason for this defect is that the neighbourhood spirit has 
Permeated fully. However, it is true that neighbourhood 
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harmony is steadily tising, thereby disclosing that co-operation and 
mutual aid in the maintenance of life and living are fast becoming 
the key elements of the national structure. 

As the Neighbourhood Association is a civilian organization 
without having any specific legal backing, its operation cannot be 
rationalized unless a: law is promulgated making it a juridical State 
body. If it is legalized, its operation would be mote systematic and 
efficient, for it would have to abide by legal provisions. Although the 
legalization of the system is desirable, it must be mentioned that under 
State control it would forfeit the benefit of voluntary co-operation, 
which is the basic ingredient in the propagation of good-neighbour- 
liness and mutual aid. Also its civilian character would be lost and the 
people would be naturally impelled to consider that the responsibility 
fot its smooth functioning tested with the Government. Since the 
system aims at secuting the voluntary service of the people as a whole 
for the advantage of each neighbourhood unit and the nation, ee 
not be judicious to legalize 1t, for such a method would restrict | . 
scope of civilian participation. The Government, having came 
this point, is refraining from legalizing the Tonari-gum. However, i 
can be anticipated that if the pressute of the present pcre) 
increases, the legalization of the Neighbourhood Association wo 
become unavoidable in order to cope with fresh contingencies. 

With a view to rectifying the defects of the present oa 
and avoiding its eventual legalization, the Taiset Yokusan eee ¥ 
Service Association) is reported to have decided to Appa ee: aw 
(managers) for the principal localities under which Cae fo) . Be ae 
hood units function. Ithas, moreover, appointed a one ce pees 
to give proper instructions to the principal units a he beatae 
gumi system should be tun. The deep concern Ee 
by the National Service Association to imptove ‘ cae ee 
but be welcomed ; yet it is necessary to pres its originality and 
uptous. ‘tasteps Shouse ne 3 cd on it, the operation of its 
automony,.. Lean outside cont "plicated and this would. defedt 
autonomous machinery would be complicate a nently, it would 
the realization of the contemplated Sc gaan pee A crease the 
be a good thing to implement such mee rationally as possible. 
efficiency of its autonomous machinery 8 TAN ie oot. 

If the activities of the association ate a é ee noche 
that it is merely carrying out official nid b improper to take initia- 
mechanical mariner. It feels that it would be tmp 
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tive in doing a thing without receiving the prior official sanction. In 
other words, for most matters it waits for the arrival of official orders 
and thus omits to display its own initiative. It declines to understand 
that the prior official sanction is required only, when an important 
matter is to be dealt with, and that such an approval is not necessaty 
in conducting its legitimate normal business aimed at strengthening 
neighboutly unity and co-operation. However, it would be incorrect 
to lay the whole blame on the shoulders of the Tonari-gumi, because 
it has its own limitations in conducting its business. For instance, 
the officials of the Choh-nai-kai (Ward Councils), who ate directly 
tesponsible for the maintenance of the well-being of the wards, 
ate selected without ascertaining the wish ot the opinion of the 
| Neighbourhood Association. Hence, it feels that it is the duty of 
the Watd Councils to take all initiatives in looking after the welfare 
of the neighbourhood units. 
Tt seems that, for making the Tonari-gumi a high-power civilian 
\ organization, it would be better to grant it the tight of participation in 
the selection of the officials of the Ward Councils. Likewise, it would 
\ be highly encouraging to give it tepfesentations on the Co-operative 
ih Council of the National Service Association, for such an inducement 
would automatically make it extremely conscious of its responsibility 
in conducting its affairs in a mote efficient and rational manner, that 
is, the Tonari-gumi would become mote active, discarding its present 
t= passive way of doing things. Thete is evety teason to say that the 
scope of the Tonari-gumi must be widened to make it the teal medium 
of co-operative living, so popularly advocated by all shades of opinion 
in the country. Every neighbourhood units must be instructed to 
7 exchange views and discuss all affairs relative to the strengthening of 
i _-€0-operative living. 
_ When one attends the usual monthly meeting of a neighbourhood 
unit, he at once becomes conscious that such a gathering has been 
called Primarily to satisfy the stipulated regulation. The members 
merely conduct the routine business and tefrain from exchanging,con- 
Structive opinions. Because they exhibit this passiveness, they do not 
show any marked enthusiasm to augment the good-neighbour spirit 


ut spirit and vitalization of mutual unity ate 
ations which ate issuing orders for the run- 
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tion vested with the responsibility of maintaining the welfare of its 
atea as an autonomous body. To be more plain, the association should 
be empowered to issue orders for the administration of all its affairs 
exclusive of those connected with the home air defence. 

The current trend of the war situation indicates that there would 
be new developments in the near future. It can be imagined that with 
the progress of hostilities the responsibility and the function of the 
Tonari-gumi would be enlarged further in order to make it a more 
vital organization of the home front. In that event it will have to be 
enthusiastically active to look after the requirements of the neighbout- 
hood units displaying high efficiency and ability. This would con- 
currently help the propagation of the good-neighbour spirit and in 
turn strength national solidarity. At present, the Tonari-gumi, among 
other things, is doing commendable work to maintain ideological and 
spititual unity. As the time moves, it is bound to undergo a certain 
amount of orientation to meet the new contingencies that would come 


to prevail. : 
—Tatsuo Tsukui (The Nippon Hyoron, November, 1943) 


ABOLITION OF AGE-LIMIT 


In normal time, the system of having age-limit for all kinds of 
occupations is preferable, for the retirement of aged i baa? 
sary to create openings for the younger ones. Ordinarly ie : : Pe 
services, private and official, when a person has oo : ace 
number of yeats, he is permitted to enjoy the benefit of re fe 
He withdraws from active service, because it 1s considered at f 
has reached the age-limit for work. In wartime, pe eee: wn 
hostilities are to’ be waged, those persons who have teached the ag 


limit cannot be left out of the scope of general national mobilization. 


The Japanese Government is now considering to abolish the system 


ili h war 
of age-limit in order to utilize men of advanced age for such v 
eee as would be suitable to their physical and mental eat 
Recently, the Government suspended the Se acces : fea 
conscription and otdered the mobilization of ee ets ee ean 
categories for wartime service: Simultaneously, it has in 


: operatives to 
aatele aes ers to divert more male é 
tequisitioning of women work at making the general national 


i blicists” 
Tatsuo Tsukui is a ditector of the Ghén-ton Pete arene a 
National Service Association) and a member of the Tokyo Metrop 
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mobilization as complete as possible. Consequently, the abolition of 
the age-limited system has been proposed to comply with the requite- 
ments of total mobilization. ‘Those officials who have been placed on 
the retired list and those private persons who have withdrawn from 
their respective active services due to advanced age are proposed to be 
drafted into wattime duties commensurate with their skill and capabi- 
lity. It has been ascertained that all the retired persons are not neces- 
sarily unqualified for a further period of service. The age-limit 
system is purely a peace-time ptrovision. In wartime a man can be put 
on duty until such time as he is found physically and mentally unfit. 

It is generally argued that a man when he has reached the age- 
limit is no longer liable to serve another period of active work. The 
atgument presupposes that a man on reaching the age-limit becomes 
unfit for further service. The question is whether the age-limit sig- 
nifies the unfitness on the part of a worker. The system in this con- 
nection clarifies that a man is usually made to retire not because he is 
incapable of continuing his duties, but because he must make room for 
another man after completing along period of service. Therefore, 
the age-limit does not mean that an aged person has become 
disqualified for service. It may be that some men of advanced age 
become physically unfit for active work ; but that does not mean that 
all the so-called ovetage persons should be classed in the category of 
incapable beings. The fact is that the majority of them keep themselves 
so fit that they could be easily reutilized for another stretch of work. 

____ It is not possible to state definitely that every man, on reaching 
such and such age, becomes disqualified for active work. A man may 
become unsuitable for work before reaching what is popularly called 
advanced age, while another man even reaching the advanced age may 
temain hale and hearty. Dr. Schleisinger, in discussing the diseases 
. Suffered during the advanced age, says that a man of advanced age is 
not necessarily an “old man.’’ According to him, an old man (greis) is 
an individual who gives the complete impression of physical and spirit- 


_ ual maturity by the change of his outward appearance and instrinsic 


nature. In the German-Japanese dictionary by Mr. Katayama, the 
“Word greis is translated as a ‘‘ white-haired old man,” that is, ohina. 
In the Ghénkai Dictionary it is said that “okina” either means “2 
: 22 ‘ s . 

‘matured man ” or “‘a long-lived man.” It will, therefore, be seen that 


son who has attained maturity. 


it 1s apparent that a person of advanced age cannot 
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be classed as a man unsuitable for active service. 

Now that the abolition of the age-limit is under contemplation, 
it may be assumed that not only persons of advanced age, but also 
overage ones, that is, “old men” would be liable to mobilization. 
In considering the capability of a man, his age need not be taken into 
special account. If he is found fit for work, he can be utilized, even 
though he may have teached the so-called age-limit. A glance at 
history shows that many petsons accomplished meritorious deeds 
between the ages of seventy and eighty. Darwin, Goethe, Titian, 
Chukei Ino and Hokusai, Katsushika were all not only active in old 
age, but produced excellent works, too. Of course, the activities of 
these personages cannot be taken to mean that the average old man is 
qualified to perform specialized service. Nevertheless, this much can 
be said that old age does not denote the incapability of a man. By 
way of making a general assumption, it can be said that persons be- 
tween forty-five and fifty-five years of age or more can be conscripted 
to offer national service during wartime. 

By temporarily abolishing the age-limit, Japan will be able to 
acquite the setvices of a certain percentage of population now aa eae 
comparatively idle. According to Schleisinger, the persons of advance 
age in a countty constitute five to ten per cent. of the total popula- 
tion. This shows that the number of aged persons is limited in a 
countty. It is admitted by all concerned that the virility ofa soles is 
maintained by its younger population and not by overage ome 
Consequently, there are some who think that it would not S jee 
mental to the interest of a nation if the people who have ee = ae 
age-limit are left out of mobilization. This view is litera a oF ae 
but when a nation becomes involved in a total war requiting tie ae 
utilization of the available manpowet, it becomes ae ae 
patt to mobilize even the overage people fot ee awe 
Gee be oles er ee eas ing out of certain 
patt to conscript persons of advanced age fot A y Cee te Ae 
categories of emergency work. Therefore, the prop 


i i f the wat in order to 
away with the age-limit system for the duration of t 


i ove + 
trength at home 1s certainly am 


Inctease the emergency manpower s 


in the rj itection. ; . : 
oh Soe (The Bunghei Shunj#, November, 1943) 


- ician. 
1 Yoshikata Nishikawa, M. D., is a coutt physici 
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Aykcu YHIKOKU No SENJI SEITAI (WARTIME CONDITION 
In HarasseD BrirAin). By Kitaro Kato. The Shincho-sha, 
Tokyo. pp. 205. 1.80 yen. 


For ten years prior to the outbreak of the present European war 
the author of this book was stationed in London as commercial attaché 
to the Japanese Embassy. A year after the start of hostilities he was 
dispatched to South Africa, but was recalled to London, where he 
remained until he departed for home on board the exchange ship E/ 
Nil in July, 1942. He utilized his opportunity to observe Britain at 
wat with the eyes of a diplomat interested in economic affairs. What he 
actually saw in wartime Britain and what he thought of it are narrated 
in this volume. He says that when Britain declared war on Germany 


_the entire British people, accepting the new state of affairs as an in- 


evitability, readily began to adjust themselves to wattime life. 

The author is of the opinion that up to the time of the Dunkirk 
débacle the peoples of neutral countries, including Japan, had taken it 
for granted that the defeat of Britain was a matter of time. They 
indulged in such a prognostication, because theit knowledge about 
Britain was very limited. Many people in Japan thought that Britain 
would have to submit to Germany within a shott time. ‘Then when 
Britain grimly withstood the severe aerial bombardments launched by 
Germany in the wake of British withdrawal from the French coast; 
several quartets in neutral countries came to change their notion about 
the tenacity of John Bull. Their momentary change of attitude was 
superficial, for they judged Britain in terms of its enduring capacity 
as teflected in its determination to “face the music.” They took no 
interest in ptobing into the source of such an enduring capacity. 


"They failed to appreciate that Britain would undergo any amount of 
: hardship to preserve and protect its ‘* capitalist way of life.” 


: ‘The tone of the book suggests that it has been written with the 
tion of rectifying slipshod views that are being held by certain 
ountry in regard to warring Britain. It endeavours to 
snuine pictute of the British war fabric by discussing its good, 
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as well as bad, points. The wartime economic system has been dealt 
with exhaustively to acquaint the readers with the methods and plans 
that have been adopted by Britain to wage hostilities. It is added 
that Britain is confronted with vatious obstacles which are hampering 
the smooth gearing up of its war efforts. For example, mention is 
made of shortage of manpower and difficulty to attain self-sufficiency 
in food supply. In regard to industrial activity, it 1s pointed out that 
production has not increased tremendously on account of the scarcity 
of labour, lack of harmony between capital, labout and aaa ee 
and less output of coal, the principal industrial motive bibs abe 
the non-settlement of the miners’ grievances. In other words, : 
author teaches the conclusion that the wartime economic set-up 0 
Britain is far from efficient. 


The food shortage experienced by the country in the se Meo 
War has made the Government thoroughly conscious oo a a aise 
judicious food policy to tide over the emergency. a : See 
the European war, London exerted its utmost to imp lag ap iat? 
designed to insure food sufficiency. It began to pene apie 
from the empire countries and colonies, so that the 


iti uttition of 
would not suffer from malnutrition. To safeguard the n 


i wheat and 
the people, it concentrated on secutins sugar, fat and 


i t vital to 
curtailed the importation of other foodstufis Hane Seale 
the maintenance of daily life. In this ep i: ee 2 pale bet iene 
on shipping bottoms. Because sugat, va  cacinand, BAGiN 
potted sufficiently without having large * eae ieahipping 
from the very beginning of the wat ane a Se eae 
bottoms and laid stress on importing only ve dhe a pabaglne? 

Hor a comntty i pees BOE eee ee vane It is said that 
ment can be satisfied by importing 2 tew $ Be 


upport a 
dium-sized vessel is able to catty enue OT it ne ro 
a ae Doan for one yeat. In consideration Panne e the im- 
said ha Bricain adoptee & Mae ee es in the least shipping 
portation of wheat, fat aes oodstulls was ne uae 

: : me 
oe ees increase the raising of poet zat 


ues motion 
facilitate the pro ES z 
as_a substitute for whet! ues the system of subsidizing farms, 


i tren 3 ‘on. In line with 

sce Ae ne mae food Peo on aistribusion aati 

i i Government entorce the distribution 
te fod BO Eee al Committee to look after 
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of foodstuffs at officially fixed prices and quotas, thereby conserving 
supplies and preventing the skyrocketing of commodity prices. Be- 
sides, vatious other measures wete put into effect to popularize “ group 
meal ”’ supply system and “‘ kitchen corps on wheels.”? For the ptoper 
nourishment of babies and children, care was taken to make available 
special supplies. 

Although Britain at the beginning of the European wat managed 
to enforce efficient food control measures, with the ptogtess of hos- 
tilities, however, the food situation became so bad that the rationing 
of certain items, for instant meat, had to be reduced ; and yet no attempt 
was made to curtail the bread ration, because the British Government 
recognized that the supply of less bread would impair the health of the 
people. To Britain, which is an industrial country, the food problem 
is, indeed, a serious one. The home production is not sufficient 
enough to meet the bare demands of the people. Hence, Britain is 
obliged to depend on imported foodstuffs to maintain its daily living. 
The wartime conditions have no doubt affected the supply lines of 
Britain; nonetheless, it is managing to bring over foods from the 
United States and other neutral countries and the units of the British 
Empire. In spite of the importation of foodstuffs, Britain is under- 


going a food shortage, and this implies that it is unable to acquire huge 
volumes owing to wartime difficulties. 


The British coal mining industry is the backbone of the country’s 


heavy industrial set-up. After the last World War, the appearance of 
heavy oil as fuel and the augmentation in the Output of coal in Holland 
and the Ruhr area proved not so favourable to the sttide of British 
industries. The subsequent German industrial development and the 
enterprise of the Netherlands to seek an industrial expansion tegistered 
an adverse effect on the promotion of export industries in Britain. In 
consequence, the production of British coal remained almost stationary. 
On the ensuance of the European war, steps were taken to increase the 
Output of coal to meet the expanded coal demand of France. But 
after the capitulation of that country, Britain thought it advisable to 
testrict coal production and drafted miners under thirty years of age 
into military service. As a result, the coal-mining population was 


teduced from the pre-war figure of 765,000 to 700,000. Then when 
Britain’s position became critical after the establishment of German 
‘supremacy in Europe, greater Output of coal was demanded to run the 
_ War industries on an intensified scale. The author asserts that Britain 
ee has not yet been able to stabilize a broad expansion in coal production, 
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because the labour-capital trouble has not been solved. He cites the 
shelving of the Beaveridge coal quota system of April, 1942, as a - 
in point. According to him, Britain is now facing a Peed ae 
annual coal shortage of 24,000,000 tons. Also he states a e€ eas 
plan to mobilize sixteen-yeat boys as coal miners suggests how 
as become the coal problem. Be 
: So far as the manpower ee is ace 3 
iti opulation is quoted to emphasize the London Wo! a; 
cae in ose a high-tension wartime Su cae 
On September 27, this year, Secretaty of Labour e " et. 
“the mobilization of manpower fespes has a Aes 
limit.” At present, Britain is using for wartime pg ee 
per cent. of unmarried women between ee ee ts 
age and eighty per cent. of childless martie ae ee 
eae bigs pee ee the registration of 
i ious kinds : 
Sei olf BES and girls has statted. On the whole, it must be 


: ; itain tries to mo Sent y : 
Sales oe ae ee h social disruption and serious 
for wat wotk, it w 


it . . 
have to teckon wi a an 
i a 1940 
shrinkage in population in the coming oe a ee 5 
ait enforced manpowet ee ee a ead the Matetal 
ili i was advanced to faaeaeot 
the military service age \ ey ee RO 
compulsory oF ot 
ervi as enacted making Gar dilitery 
rae Tees twenty and thirty yea’s Ss hid eompeebetisive 
ere aa service and local defence page rgreasion asib- 
f insufficient to ae 
ilizati as proved insu fee esate 
power need a wating Lge ere os ae those men and 
Bein ef into motion to press into Merens 
vegeal ith difficulty. 
aie who could be spared with diffi spe ee 
The book then goes on to discuss 


utces, 
: A xpenditure reso 
‘onal income in relation to wat exp Ged the 
the position of nation’! it dustries of the country 


*1: { ar in - : wat 
the situation prevailing ! Pe observed that the SS of 
mic issue. é £ the prose 
post-war economic 1s 
t 3 
ave compelled Britain ; diture has inct 
: : iliti ae the result that its expenc a to the United States re 
ae ities, £ national income. Its Sie ies shortage of key materials 
the limit o ae ble.. e : hier 
ore) ; jtion unsta riod, whethe 
ae fo ae preducicn. In the post-war perio’, 
has slowed down 


budgets of Britain, 
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position, for its days of economic mastery have definitely gone 

This book has been specially written for the Japanese read 
make them understand the problems of wartime Britain as refle red a 
the operation of diverse emergency measures interjected oe dhe 


nether toes ame 


Nippon KAMEN-sut (History oF ].ApA 
: NESE MA 
Seiroku Noma. The Gheibun Sho-in, Tobe Pp. 340. 4. ee y 


Le cae at the outset mentions that since ancient times man 
Sahel ae se aa SGrouaube most of the earlier ones fees 
giect. It is only in Japan that h 
masks made twelve hundt i ease ete 
‘ ed yeats ago ate still : 
SS : age pteserved. The Japa- 
Has oe have many vatieties, such as ghigaku masks oy at 
ayaa ae ee &yodoh (procession) masks, bugaku (dance) 
ions or temple festival 
AD : ter vals and masks for noh 
. < Se The eee of them ate extremely artistic, 
at esthetic sensibility of th 
eee y of the Japanese people. 
SS oe written as an attempt to rediscover the ee 
Se 4 Japan. For that teason, the traditional Japa- 
TOR seas ae has been chosen as an approptiate theme. ‘The 
ae oe = € Otigin of masks, says that the human race in 
ys tashioned masks to exptess their belief in the existence 


Shenie : 
Pitits in the objects created and the manifestation of Nature. In 


other words, he holds the vi 
3 ducts of primitive Sa view that the masks are originally the pro- 


Parts of the world ea fous ae Soe ee 
€ with spirit-culture, they came to 


us 1; eee. 
Se Sas se theit ideological faith. For invoking the aid 
ea8 ing evil eee ae Kind of masks and for exortcis- 
Bo deloied nother kind. Thus varieties of masks came 

th oo 
© semote ages, masks existed in almost all the sphetes of the 


_ world. In Asia, the i 
ae — te were masks in Japan, China, Tibet, Thailand, 
w Brita 


—_—",. ae. eee 


d in Greece, China 
failed to reach a high 
Progtess in keeping 


Britain regains prosperity or not, it has to be satisfied with a secondary 


. ancient records, at the festiva 
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with the advancement of Japanese culture. Moreover, the geographical 
position of the country enabled it to sponsor a typical art of mask- 
making to express its spititual and esthetic sentiments. On top of 
this, Japan, in assimilating alien cultures, not only took suggestions 
from the different masks of foreign countries, but also absorbed many 
of their traits. Under such a nationalization, the mask culture of 
Japan became an integral part of national civilization. 

The writer asserts that, for the understanding of mask culture, the 
specimens preserved in Japan offer the most essential visible introspec- 
tive channel. An examination of them would enable an enthusiast to 
envision how in old times mask culture was practised in the world. 
As Japan has been scupulous in presetving these ancient relics, it can 
be said that this country has always been art-minded, and that it has 
nationalized the esthetic traits and techniques of other countries im- 
pelled by the motive of enriching indigenous culture and treasuring the 
distinct artistic features of diverse old cultures. As far as masks are 
concetned, Japan can as well be said “‘an emporium of classical mask 
culture.” By studying the history of Japanese masks one will be able 
to appreciate the fundamental sesthetic emotion of the people of this 
country. 


The writer devotes considerable attention to explain the artistic, 
ks of Japan. He says that 


spiritual and social significances of the mas 
during the reign of the Empress Suiko, the ghigaku music and masks 
were introduced into Japan. In the Nara petiod, the ghigaku music 
and masks became extremely popular, and during all important Bud- 
dhist temple festivals ghigaku performances were held. According to 
1 opening the Tohdaiji Temple a company 
of sixty persons petformed a ghigaku show. To what pie ghigaku 
was popular at that time can be judged from the relics that are now 
preserved in the Shoh-soh-in Repository. 

Concerning the origin o Shiga, ae 
The first is that it originated in Greece : 
second is that it was aloe! in the South Sea region ; and the third 


i ; ra BH ‘ deration of these contradictory 
is that unin Tibet. In considerat: ict 
er curately which country was its original 


te ate three different views. 
d then came to China ; the 


be classified as follows : 


types of its masks can only be 
tocession ; shishi, or 


kept in the Shoh-soh-in Repository can De 
chido, a type of masks used at the head of a festive p 
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lion, masks, which were brought from the western area, and became 
so popular that even today there is seldom seen a festival whete 
“ shishi-mai,” or lion dance, is not held; shishiko, those masks that 
ate used by boys to lead a “‘ shishi ”” procession ; gokoh, a kind of mask 
used by aman who plays a flute and carties a fan ; kongo, a variety of 
masks for so-called Kongo strongmen ; and karura, or snake masks, 


used to show the eating of poisonous serpents as described in an 
Indian Buddhist myth. 


In Japan, ghigaku masks ate also presetved in the Tohdaiji and other 
temples. They are called kuron, £00, rikishi, baramon, taiko and suiko. 
All the extant ghigaku masks ate made of camphor wood or paulownia 
and coloured with cinnabar, ted lead, verdigtis and other pigments. 
The hair on head and eyebrows of each mask ate made by planting or 
pasting real hair. The expressions on the masks ate of varied forms; 
some are joyful, some sad and others vigorous. Thete are different 
kinds of masks which teptesent male, female and animal beings. Then 
thete are neutral-expression Sigaku masks, which have been adapted 
from the form used by the women of Wu China. After the introduction 
of ghigaku masks, came the bugaku ones from Tang China. The bugaku 
Ones can be divided into Saboh-gaku and uhob-gaku masks. ‘The former 
ones wete used in connection with the performance of Tang music and 
rinys-gaku. A portion of them was independently developed in Japan. 


The latter ones are masks fot holding some higak fi d 
dora-gaku and koh-rai-gaku. Some of tI 0 eae 


these masks, too, otiginated in 

Japan. 
Bugaku was popular throu 
periods. Later on, it was tevived in the Yedo age. 
it was placed under the protection of the Imperial Court with a view 


to preserving it. As bugaku has the tradition of 
music, its masks reflect the pro 


are tealistic. On the other hand, a 
for rhythmic dancing, they are figurative and artistic i i i 

5 istic in finish. Quite 
apart from these masks, the gyodo masks camet i 
= sinalise So oe om e. eto be developed to heighten 


. Lastly, the author deals with 


the nob and kyoghén masks which, he 
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says, ate the products of the highly developed tradition of mask-making 
in the country. At first, the nob masks were introduced into Japan 
from China in the Nara period, and from the sangaku of the continent 
developed the aristocratic oh and plebeian kyoghtn in the hiner 
The characteristics of moh are realism, dance tecital and tragedy, while 
those of kyoghén ate realism, non-existence of dance tecital and comedy. 
The realism detectible in nob and kyoghén is telated to the similar saepred 
of ghigaku. Still it must be noted that the realism of ghigaku : att to 
whereas that of zohis refined. There ate five kinds of noh masks w is 
are used to impetsonate super-human beings, ae women, oe : 
creatures and devils. Although these masks ate tefined y ete i vac 
existence of tragic features in ya ide pemtiin do - ie a 
beauty. If the zoh masks can be callea mas s : p es oe 
nes have to be acknowledged as masks of comedy. 

re generally have a pleasing appearance and this ae pie bamone 
of the spectators. Thus soh and Ryoghén disclose 

geetic S008) eae has made an attractive sees of Bid 
culture. of the classical masks that are extant in Japan ane a een 
that are being used at present in the country sige oe eine 
court ceremonies and stage-shows. As a wot! ; 


metits. 


Nippon No - SAIREL (FESTIVALS OF dM ott Keisen 
Motoyama. The Hakko Shoten; Tokyo. pp. 359. 2-20 jen. 


- : d 

Since the Meiji era, many ofthe traditional pag eras ee 

e ? > ? 

to Saab the urban localities of Japan ebrated with great = 

ee ae see has enumerated in SE eee 

mie that = held evety year. ne nae perspective 

f the festivals is necessary t0 *P d their customs, 

ee : cal life of the Japanese oe oe Each of the 

the mode Ss ‘raals, In all, the work has me Bef icticnnieits 

eh es oe Seite particular national ek de is also an ap- 

st t Se he prevailing festivals in genet? rtant national festivals 
cee a me nee celebration days of pan ioe 

Ww ated. : 
a ce plbees where they ate held ate = al. It is pointed out 


j tiv: 
al hgefiest. Cape sine a eg OE into two separate 
that from the seasonal viewpom™ 


‘no fite festival is 
festivals—spring fire and autumn fire. The spring 
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held from January 15 to the beginning of spri 
pring by the lunar cal 
and the autumn fite festival from July 7 to July 15 by the same clea 


The Fite Festival has the significance of appeasing the “‘ Gods of . 


heaven and earth ’’ by burning fire at the division of winter and Sptin 

and of summer and autumn. Sometimes seasonal fite festivals : 
held during the winter solstice and the New Year’s Eve. The Ok see 
matsuri of the Yasaka Shrine, Kyoto, and the Shoh-rei-matsuri of the 
‘Miyama Shrine, Uzén, are the instances of the latter. At Sugano in 
Nara Prefecture, a “‘New Yeat’s Day Fire” ceremony is scone 
and obeisance is made at the tutelary shrine praying for th 
health of all the inhabitants of the locality. ere 


The fie festival held at the division of winter and s pting is ritual- 


istic, as well as symbolistic. By burning fire, the ‘‘Gods of heaven 


and earth” are invited to grace the coming of the warm sprin 
» SO 
a Seay aa a ae eee prayers to them ee sue 

> long life and fami i imi 
autumn fire festival is held 5 ptay for ean aoe 
= — oN eatth ” against seasonal and natural calamities, such as 
ac st ss Be emics and typhoons. Therefore, from ancient times the 
ae co) J y has been considered the period of “devils? activity.” 
= a cay in order to assuage the wrath of the “‘ God of Fite.”’ 
i =. a . ec and the “‘God of Fire” worshipped: 
ca of the summer is often interpreted as the Bon Festival. 
a ous of Buddhism, the former came to be combined 
Lo os . a tesult, the Bon Festival became inseparable 
SA Veet te festival, which, it appears, originated in the coun- 
one ooo faith in fire worship. Subsequently, in the 
ERAS » the original summer fire festival became the Tanabata 
€ weavers and tillers to seek the protection of deities 


against sickness and disa 
: Stets an i i 
Preservation of ctops. d blessings for adequate rain and 


> Of even carried to the sea. 
Suva’ 1s as important as the Fire Festival. for it j 

ase e of the people. In the oo Seen 

‘ a | ea tt 1s stated that the most prominent 

tvais is:the R . Planting Festival, or the Festival of 
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Planting Rice in Shrine Fields. This ceremony is performed as a 
ritual and also to pray for good harvest. It is held in almost all the 
shrines in the country. 

In Japan, the ritual concerning rice planting is observed solemnly. 
It is even regarded as one of the national spiritual traits. Rice being 
the staple food of the people, nation-wide prayers ate offered to have 


plentiful crops. On June 24 a special ritual for planting rice is per- 


formed at the Izahayanomiya Shrine in Isé. Generally, the Rice 
Planting Festival is held either in May, June ot July. At the Katori 
Shrine in Chiba Prefecture, it takes place on May 5 and 6, after which 
the farmers start planting rice. In the shrine paddy fields, young 
women, as a formality, plant rice. In some places, the festival is 
celebrated to the accompaniment of music and dancing. The tice 
planting dance and music attempt to please the spirit of the ‘‘ God of 
the Rice Field.” The mode of agrarian life in Japan can be perceived 
from the Rice Planting Festival. 

Chapter four refers to festivals connected with the smoothing or 
softening the temper of the deity. In primitive days, when the 
people lived on farming and fishing, it was believed proper to results 
of fighting. They thought that such a procedute would be approved 
by the deity, for he, too, at times indulged in fighting to decide an 
issue. From such a belief, festivals sprang up to decide the priority 
in farming or fishing right on the basis of the actual results obtained 
in the coutse of positive contests. Today, when the country C 
governed by laws, there is no need to resort to a social judgment o 
this nature. So, the custom has become a be of les fe) oe 
fichtine festivals, the people of different rural ateas fy © , 
ses EE temper of de act For instance, the pete i eee 
of tug-of-war festival, is still observed in the country. The ae a8 
is held in the compounds ot in front of a shrine. a ee a ah 
representing farmers and the othet fishers, begin to pull 4 ee se 
‘both sides. If the farmers’ party wins, It means that a a Gaidie and 
the deity that the cultivators should have the pririoty A ad fe ‘isa 
enjoy good harvest. If the fisher’s party wins, the tes 


there way round. ing festivals aimed at 

In Japan, there ate quite 22 : Pre- 
tee or softening the temper of the deity. In Me ue ore 
fecture, on January 14 and 15 fishermen eee 
to decide their occupational priority an P i. believe that by the 
outturn. If the fishermen emerge victorious, they 
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gtace of the deity the catch for the i 
yeat would be big. I 

= ae as in defeating the fishermen, they because epee : 
: at they would be blessed with a good harvest. The localities whee 
eo ee tug-of-wars still remain are from the Gi, 

€ notth to Satsuma and the Loochoo Islands in th ; 
‘ ei al eed - fe = Japan proper, Kyushu is oe 
nd of festival, which is heldin January and Feb 
ee eles. July - vet that is, around the ae oh 
» As tituals directly connected with th i 

the deity, mention is made of Se iliees 

the Tamatori-matsuri c 
fecture, the Hadaka-matsuti ichi Ue REESE 

pec, - i of Aichi Prefecture, the Oshi-ai-m i 
= be cere and the Dorokaké-matsuri of Chiba Sane! 
ot Seay suggest that human beings even by fighting among 
or some causes can acquire vittue and piou 
sness. 
_ ane ates gives brief explanations on - vatious rural and 
Sone = < S origin, history, type and significance of each of 
6 Aaa chea upon. AAs the principal ones, the following ate 
ee prominence : the Aoi-matsuti, or the April Festival, of 
sae see Kyoto, which is called so, because on the day it is 
Sen re ouses Place branches of ‘‘ aoi ” (hollyhock) at their 
s see a Jon-matsuti of the Yasaka Shrine, Kyoto, which has as 
. bee € prayer conducted during the reign of the Emperor Seiwa 
P Out epidemics; the festival of the Kasuga Waka-miya 


Na i : 
eee the prayer offered for national peace, good 
when famine and epidemi Ppiness in the reign of the Emperor Sutoku 


is cs taged ; the Mihashira-matsuri 
hrine, Suwa in Shinano Prefecture, which is oe aoe 


ta” (pi ae 

oo aes ms fhe shtine is renewed every seven years ; the 'Toh-shoh- 

oe Coa Se the greatest festival of the city, commonly called 

Wakayama in Kii Pr 1, or the April Festival; and the Waka-matsuri 

neh ae = tovince, held on May 17 every other yeat to fe 
oy sacted dance and music and travelling tabernacles 
i € said that all in all the author has chronicled fhe 


festivals of Ja . 
; : pan ve i ; 
comprehension. — ee: and. vith. a deep sense of 


= 
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October 21 The establishment ofa 
Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind (Free India)is announced by Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, prominent Ind- 
ian nationalist leader, in Shoh-nan(Sin- 
gapore). ‘The seat of the Provisional 
Government will be set up in Burma. 
It will engage in military operations 
against Britain to free India. 

The line-up of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind is an- 
nounced as follows: Head of the 
Government, Director of the Military 
Department and Director of the 
Foreign Department, Subhas Chan- 
dra Bose; Director of the Finance 
Department, Anil Chandra Chatter- 
ji; Director of the Publicity Depart- 
ment, S. Appadari Aiyer ; and Direc- 
tor of the Women’s Department, Dr. 
Sreemati Swaminadhau Lakshmi. 

Mr. Direk Jaiyanama, former Thai 
Ambassador to Japan, is appointed 
new Foreign Minister of Thailand 
teplacing Mr. Wichit Wichit-Watha- 
kan, newly-appointed Ambassador 
to Japan, it is officially announced 
by the Thai Government. 

At Moscow, Soviet Premier Josef 
Stalin confers with British Foreign 
Secretary Anthony Eden, _while 
Soviet Foreign Commissat Viaches- 
lav Molotov holds a conference with 
United States Secretary of State 
Cordell Hull. 

Admiral Viscount Louis Mount- 
batten, commander-in-chief of the 
Anglo-American forces in southeast- 
ern Asia, stayed at Chungking be- 


tween October 17 and 20 and con- 
ferred with General Chiang Kai-shek, 
says a dispatch of the Central News 
Agency. 

October 22 In operations in the 
New Guinea area, Japanese Army 
and Navy ait units from September 
1 to date sank and damaged seventy 
four enemy warships, including ten 
cruisers and eight destroyers, thirty- 
nine transports and many landing 
barges, shot down 164 aircraft- 
and blasted five other planes, accord 
ing to an announcement issued by 
the Imperial Headquarters. The an- 
nouncement adds that the Japanese 
fotces which were fighting in the 
Salamaua and Lae areas completed 
their shifting movement to the north 
of Lae after having exacted casualties 
numbering more than 12,000. 

President Jose P. Laurel receives 
a message of felicitations from Count 
Francisco Jordana, Foreign Minister 
of Spain, on the attainment of 
independence by the Philippines. 

Air units of the se Army on 
October 20 taided ttagong in 
eee India and unloaded bombs 
on transpotts, wharves and other 
military installations and shot down 
two Hurricane fighters. 

October 23 So fat ten nations have 
extended recognition to the new 
Republic of the Philippines which 
declared independence on October 
14. They are Japan, Manchoukuo, 

Thailand, Burma, 


China, Germany, 
Croatia, Fascist Republican Italy, 
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Bulgaria and Slovakia. 

Formal tecognition by the Japa- 
nese Government of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind is an- 
nounced by the Board of Informa- 
tion. 

Jorge B. Vargas, former chairman 
of the Philippine Executive Com- 


mission, is appointed the first Philip- 


pine Ambassador to Japan. 

The Three-Power Foreign Minis- 
ters’ Conference at Moscow held 
another parley on October 22 at the 
Guest Hall of the Kremlin presided 
over by Soviet Foreign Commissar 
Viacheslavy Molotov. 

October 24 The Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Azad Hind declares war 
on Britain and the United States. 

October 23 Casualties of the Unit- 
ed States armed forces since the out- 
break of the war to date, “ whose 
next-of-kin have been notified ” total 
115,883, including 23,592 dead, 33,- 
605 wounded, 32,556 missing and 
26,130 taken prisoner, according to 
an announcement made by the United 
States Office of War Information. 
Casualties of the Navy including the 
marine corps and coast guard are 
said to total 30,725. 

October 26 His Majesty the Em- 
Petor opens the eighty-third ex- 
traordinary session of the Japanese 


Premier General Hidéki Tohjo 
makes a long speech on administta- 


___ tive policy in the House of Peers and 
S ten of Representatives on the 


t_ day of the extraordinary Diet 
on. In the course of igsrcech, 
B. 


the revision of 


Minister Admiral Shighétato Shima- 
da each submits a long report on the 
wat situation to both the Houses, 

Colonel Ometo Principini, former 
military and air attaché to the 
Italian Embassy in Tokyo, is dis- 
patched to Tokyo by the Fascist 
Republican Government of Italy to 
protect its interest in Japan. He 
arrives here from Nanking. 

October 27 “China is being tes- 
toted to the Chinese,” declares 
Foreign Minister Mamoru Shighé- 
mitsu in the course of his reply to an 
interpellation on war aims at a 
meeting of the Budget Committee of 
the House of Representatives. 

October 28 German Foreign Min- 
ister Joachim von Ribbentrop sends 
a teply to the notification of the 
establishment of the Provisional 
Government of Azad Hind sent by 
Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose conveying 
to him the formal recognition of the 
Provisional Government by Ger- 
many. 

Japanese Navy air units on Octo- 
ber 27 sank one enemy cruiser in- 
stantaneously and damaged another 
near the landing point on Mono 
Island, south of Bougainville Is- 
land. 

_The three-day session of the 
eighty-third Japanese Diet ends with 
all of the three budgetary and four- 
teen legislative bills passed by both 
the Houses in their original forms. 

Coo island of the Dodecanese 
Group has been evacuated by the 
R.A.F, defenders, declares the British 
Middle East command. 

October 29 Japanese Navy planes 
attacked six enemy cruisers early on 
the morning of October 23 at a point 


pa- southeast of Krechin Point, New 


ve 


~ 


_ Guinea, and damaged two cruisers 
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and shot down two P-40 fighters. 
The loss on Japanese side was two 
planes. 

October 30 ‘The formal conclusion 
of a Pact of Alliance between the 
Japanese Government and the Nan- 
king Government is announced by 
the Board of Information. The 
Boatd also releases a statement of 
the Japanese Government which 
reveals that the Basic Treaty between 
Japan and China and the documents 
attached thereto, which formally 
existed, have lost their validity by 
virtue of the coming into existence 
of the new pact. As a result of the 
latest accord, Japan agrees to with- 
draw its military forces from China 
on the return of peace. 

October 31 "To express his grati- 
tude to Japan for its recognition of 
the Azad Hind Government, Subhas 
Chandra Bose arrives in Tokyo. 

The Teta Maru, the Japanese ex- 
change ship, steams into Shoh-nan 
with 1,500 tepatriates, including 
Minister Kiyoshi Yamagata to Chile. 

November 1 The administrative 
structure of the Japanese Govern- 
ment enters a new stage with the 
creation today of the new Ministries 
of Munition; Transportation and 
Communication; and Agriculture 
and Commerce. The appointment 
of Premier General Hidéki Tohjo 
concurrently as Munition Minister; 
of former Railway Minister Yoshiaki 
Hatta as Transportation and Com- 
munication Minister; and of formet 
Agriculture and Forestry Minister 


_ Tatsunosuké Yamasaki as Agricul- 


ture and Commerce Minister are 


_ announced. 


“With the abolition of the Planning 
Board, a Council of Counsellors 1s 
established in the Japanese Cabinet 


as an advisory organ to the Premier. 


The Nanking Government ex- 
tendes its recognition to the Pro- 
visional Government of Azad Hind. 

Mr. Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of 
the Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind, in his first interview with 
foreign correspondents in Tokyo 
since assuming his present important 
post, tells that the Indian National 
Army is getting ready to move into 
India to wage the liberation battle. 

November 2 Foreign Minister Ma- 
motu Shighémitsu gives a banquet 
in honour of Mr. Subhas Chandra 
Bose, Head of the Provisional Gov- 
ernment of Azad Hind, and pays 
tribute to his heroic struggle for the 
cause of India’s freedom. 

Japanese units operating in and 
around Finschhafen and in the area 
south of Madang in New Guinea 
Island ate inflicting heavy losses on 
the enemy. In the fortnight period 
ending October 29, they caused the 
enemy to abandon 2,648 bodies in 
the Finschhafen area and blasted ten 
guns, ammunition dumps in two 
places and supply dumps in three 
places, according to a communiqué of 
the Imperial Headquarters. The 
operations in the Chinese-Burmese 
border are satisfactorily progressing. 
The principal wat results obtained 
since early in October up to October 
27, according to the same com- 
munique, ate : bodies abandoned 1,020, 
war prisoners 110 and ammunition 
captured about 130,000 cE 

‘November 3 The enemy alt torce 

t of a total of 
lost 504 planes out Oo! see 
3,589 that came attacking Jap 5 
bases in the Solomon area © z 
three and a half months up to ~ 
of October. This means PANE 
enemy ait force lost more KS 
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fourteen per cent. of the planes used 
’ in raiding operations. 

November 4 The tepresentatives 
of the five greater East Asiatic 
nations now in Tokyo to attend the 
Assembly of Greater East Asiatic 
Nations are received in audience by 
His Majesty the Emperor in the Im- 
perial Palace. 


November 5 Today marks the 
opening in Tokyo of the Assembly 
of Greater East Asiatic Nations. 
Representatives of Japan, China, 
Thailand, Manchoukuo, the Philip- 
pines and Burma meet for the purpose 
of carrying on frank discussions for 
the successful prosection of the war 
and for the construction of a greater 

East Asia. Japan’s representative 
is Premier General Hidéki Tohjo ; 
China’s representative Mr. Wang 
Ching-wei, President of the Chinese 
Republic; Thailand’s representative, 
Prince Wan Waithayakon, tepre- 
sentative of the President of the 
Council; Manchoukuo’s tepresen- 
tative, Premier Chang Ching-hui ; 
the Philippines’ tepresentative, Pre- 
sident Dr. Jose P. Laurel ; and Burma’s 
tepresentative, Dr. Ba Maw. Mr. 
Subhas Chandra Bose, Head of the 
Provisional Government of Azad 
Hind, attends as observer. Impressive 
speeches are delivered by all the per- 
resentative. 

_ Japanese forces between the night 
of October 31 and the morning of 
November 2 sank or damaged four- 
teen enemy warships, four transports 
and numerous smaller vessels off 


_ Bougainville Island and shot down 


a planes over Rabaul in New 


toll exacted from the 
sunk : five cruisers, 


minuinique a the Imperial Head-_ 


one of them instantaneously, one 
cruiser and three destroyers, two of 
them instantaneously, and two large- 
sized transports instantaneously ; and 
damaged: two or three large-sized 
Ctuisets, one cruiser or destroyer, 
two destroyers and two large-sized 
transports. Loss on Japanese side 
was one destroyer’ sunk and one 
cruiser slightly damaged. 

November 6 A five-point joint 
declaration is adopted by the Assem- 
bly of Greater East Asiatic Nations. 
It clarifies the great principle of 
establishing a new order in greater 
East Asia. 


Two American aitcraft-carriers and 


four cruisers were sunk by Japanese ~ 


Navy air units in waters south of 
Bougainville Island on the evening 
of November 5, according to a 
communiqué of the Imperial Head- 
quarters. The loss on Japanese side 
was only three planes. 

Japan’s intention shortly to place 
under the jurisdiction of the Prov- 
isional Government of Azad Hind 
the Andaman and Nicobar Islands, 
which are now under Japanese military 
occupation, is announced by Premier 
General Hidéki Tohjo, chairman of 
the Assembly of Greater East Asiatic 
Nations, in the course of the second 
and concluding day’s session of the 
Assembly. This declaration is made 
by the Premier after the speech de- 
livered by Mr. Subhas Chandra Bos- 
as observer. 

November 7 Colonel Alfredo Gil- 
bert, Foreign Minister of Argentina, 
again stresses the neutral stand of his 
Government to a special correspond- 
ent of a Chilean newspaper. 

November 8 In devastating attacks 
on the enemy airfields of Madzab and 
Marawasa, New Guinea Island, on 
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November 6 and 7, Japanese Army 
air units destroyed sixty-eight planes, 
eighteen of which were shot down in 
air fighting. 

November 9 The following com- 
muniqué issued by the Imperial Head- 
quarters: Japanese Navy airuntts have, 
been intensely attacking enemy con- 
voysand their escorting fleet in the sea 
area south of BougainvilleIsland since 
the morning of November 8. The war 
results known up to the present fol- 
lows: sunk: three battleships, two crui- 
sets (instantaneously), three destroy- 
ersand four transports ; damaged: one 
battleship (heavily damaged and set 
ablaze), more than three large-sized 
cruisers (heavily, damaged), three 
cruisets or large-sized destroyers 
(heavily damaged and set ablaze) 
and one large-sized transport ae 
ly damaged and set ablaze); an 
shot down : more than twelve planes. 
The loss on Japanese side : self-blast- 
ed of not yet returned, fifteen planes. 

A general assembly of the repre- 
sentatives of the newspapers in 
greater East Asia will be held for 
three days from November 17 to he 
in Tokyo. The Japan Press 4s 
sociation is sponsoring the function. 

November 10 Highty-four aay 
raiders including F6F’s and re s 
were shot down at Rabaul, ee 
Britain Island, on the morning © 
November 5 by Japanese units, 1t 18 
made known. d 

A communiqué of the ine 
Headquarters says that the pee y 
battleship reported as heavily da eek 
ed and set ablaze in the prev a 
day’s communiqué was found sed 
that three more large-sized Se ae 
cruisers were heavily damagea; ae 
that another cruiser of eee = 
destroyer damaged. Three — 


enemy planes were shot down. The 
latest communiqué adds that five more 
Japanese planes were lost. 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan 
teceives in audience Mr. Subhas 
Chandra Bose, Head of the Provi- 
sional Government of Azad Hind. 

The eighty-fourth ordinary session 
of the Japanese Diet is fixed to be 
convened on December 9. 

Argentine military leaders assem- 
bled at the Argentine Foreign Office 
on November 5 and issued a state- 
ment fully supporting the Novem- 
ber 1 declaration by Foreign Minister 
Colonel Alfredo Gilbert regarding 
the Republic’s policy of absolute 
neutrality in the current war, ac- 
cording to information received by 
the Japanese Foreign Office. 

November 11 His toe, ae 

r of Japan, summonin 
ee ee fe Naval General Staff 
graciously grants the following ae 
script to the Commander-in-Chie 
the Combined Fleet : The su tae 
of the Combined Fleet fought v: ao 
ly in the Solomon sea area and oe 
crushing blows to the Nae se 
We deeply appreciate this. The a 
situation in this region 1s Saar 
i ity. We enjoin u 
ee Sis to live up to Our 

ectations. ; 
Ciel have broken sie i 
Lebanon as a result of the oat mal 
by the French Committee 0 - ae 
Liberation of the paaare a fis 
puties which on November 


lution for 

i ly passed a reso 
ee it is reported in . 
RE Lisbon date-line 


‘message from 


irut. ; 
SN 72 The ap i Te 
be ores formerly Foreign 
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Minister of Thailand, atrives in 
Tokyo to assume his post. 


A Japanese bomber-fighter plane 
formation surprise-raided Imphal and 
Parel on November 9 for the first 
time after the close of the rainy 
season. Parel is about twenty kilo- 
metres south of Imphal in Assam, 
eastern India. At the Imphal air- 
field fifteen Hurricane fighter planes 
were set ablaze. Seven Hurricane 
fighters were set ablaze at Parel. 


November 13 As a result of Japa- 
nese naval airplane attacks on Amet- 
ican positions in the northern Solo- 
mon area, one cruiser or large-sized 
destroyer was sunk instantaneously 
and one large-sized cruiser, three 
cruisers or large-sized destroyers and 
one destroyer were heavily damaged. 
In addition, the Japanese Navy planes 
damaged an enemy battleship and 
two large-sized aircraft-carriers in 
waters off Bougainville Island, it is 
disclosed in a communiqué issued by 
the Imperial Headquarters. The loss 
' on Japanese side consisted of thirty 

planes either self-blasted or not yet 
returned., 

A Japanese mission to thank Japan 
for gtanting the former Dutch colony 
the right to participate in the ad- 
ministration arrives in Tokyo. The 
mission is headed by Ir Soekatno, 
president of the Central Council of 
Java. 

November 14 Japanese Army air 
units in six attacks on enemy bases 
in the New Guinea area between 
November 6 and 9 shot down fifty- 
nine planes and wrecked or set 
_ ablaze more than 120 machines on 
the ground, says an announcement 
of ¢ Imperial Headquarters. 

The second Japanese-American 


Yokohama cattying about 1,300 
Japanese nationals from various 
American countries. Of the 1,517 
repatriates who had embarked on the 
ship from the Swedish exchange 
vessels, Gripsholm, at Murmagio, 
Portuguese India, 107 landed at 
Shoh-nan (Singapore) on October 
31 and another group of 111 left the 
ship at Manila on November 7 to 
take up their respective jobs on the 
spot. 

The Japanese unit which carried 
out a mopping operation against 
Chungking’s 79th division in the 
sector west of Chihchiho, Hupeh 
Province, at dawn of November 12 
annihilated its 194th division at 
Wangchiafan, twenty kilometres west 
of Chayuanssu. 

November 15 French Ambassador 
to Japan, Charles Arséne-Henti, 
died of sudden heart attack at his 
embassy home in Tokyo at 7 p.m. on 
November 14. He was sixty-three 
years old. 

Japanese Navy air units before 
daybreak on November 13 sank two 


enemy cruisers, and a destroyer and — 


heavily damaged one battleship and, 
a medium-sized aircraft-carrier in 
waters to the south of Bougainville 


Island, according to a communiqué 


issued by the Imperial Headquarters. 
Japanese Navy ait units at dawn 
of November 11 and 12 raided the 
Port Darwin area in northern Aus- 
tralia. At Port Darwin military 
establishments in the city were 
damaged. At Brocks Creek, Stap- 
leton and Bachelor military installa- 
tions were demolished. : 
November 17 Japanese Navy ait 
units at dawn today catch up with 
and attack a powerful enemy mobile 
force in waters south of Bougain- 
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ville Island and sink three enemy 
aircraft-cartriers, three cruisers and 
another large-sized warship of un- 
identified category, according to an 
announcement of the Imperial Head- 
quarters. 

The General Assembly of Greater 
East Asiatic Newspapers is formally 
opened at the Dai Toh-a Kaikan, 
Tokyo, attended by more than 
eighty-two tepresentatives from 
vatious countries of greater Hast 
Asia. President Tokichi Tanaka of 
the Japan Press Association delivers 
the opening address followed by 
President Eiji Amau of the Board of 
Information and Minister for Greater 
East Asia Affairs Kazuo Aoki. 
Colonel Shuitsu Matsumura, chief of 
the Army Press Section of the Im- 
perial Headquarters, and Commander 
Ttaru Tashiro of the Navy Press 
Section of the same Headquarters, 
also deliver speeches. : 

Mr. Ginjiro Fujihara, adviser to 
the Japanese Cabinet, is installed as 
State Minister, while Lieutenant- 
General Tei-ichi Suzuki, former Pre- 
sident of the Planning Board, Mr. 


“Yoshisuké Aikawa, former president 


of the Manchuria Industrial Develop- 
ment Corporation, and Mr. Keita 
Goto, well versed in transportation, 
ate appointed new Cabinet advisers. 
The losses inflicted on the Ameri- 
can forces by the Japanese forces 
during the petiod from Octovet ae 
when they landed on Mono Island, 
up to the last aerial battle off Bougain- 
ville Island consist of fifteen re 
and transports sunk instantancous'y, 
fears. warcraft sunk, thirty-two 
ot thirty-three others ‘damaged, a : 
514 planes shot down. During 
etiod the losses on the ie 
side included two destroyers sun*; 
two cruisers slightly damaged an 


118 planes unaccounted for. 

November 18 A resolution expres- 
sing thanks to the officers and men of 
the Japanese fighting forces on the 
front line is unanimously adopted at 
the second day session of the General 
Assembly of Greater East Asiatic 
Newspapers. 

Japanese Navy air units, swooping 
down on an enemy convoy off 
Torokina, Bougainville Island, early 
on the morning of November 17, 
sank three transports and a destroyer, 
states an announcement of the Im- 
perial Headquarters. 

November 19 "The three-day ses- 
sion of the General Assembly of 
Greater East Asiatic Newspapers 
comes to a close, when a proposal to 
establish a greater East Asia press 
federation is approved. Immediate- 
ly the Greater East Asia Federation 
is formed with President Tokichi 
Tanaka of the Japan Press Associa- 
tion as chairman and five directors, 
one each from China, Thailand, 
Manchoukuo, Burma and the Philip- 
pines. In consequence of the forma- 
tion of the federation, the Japan 
Newspaper Association, established 
in April 1913, is dissolved. 

November 19 ta ae a en 

ien, ke ositions in Hunan Pro- 
nee ee occupied by Japanese 
forces eatly on the morning or 
November 18, says 4 notification fo) 
the Japanese Army 1n China. : 

November 20 The eleventh con 
humous honours 


t of post 
‘eee Tapenese aaval officers and men, 
who laid down their lives in the A 
of greater Bast Asia, is announce 
by the Navy Ministry and the met 
of Decorations. Ninety-three 
ding the late Rear-Admir 


eas Ohta, areawarded special 


distinction honouts. 
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eae tin EIJI AMAU, PRESIDENT OF THE BOARD OF INFOR- 
en AT THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF GREATER 
ST ASIA NEWSPAPERS, NOVEMBER 17, 1943 


It is a matter of great felicitation that thi 

Es ; eat fel at this General Assembly o 

: ae ee is being held with numerous JE mee te 
a ‘Stei ° € greater East Asia area gathered here. The first conven- 
eas ee es in East Asia was held in Tokyo in 1940, the second in 
cori ena 0 peng yeat and the third at Hsinking on the occasion of the 
pais eat fo) the founding of Manchoukuo. But they were con- 
arenas cy e€ Ughel sues of delegates only from Japan, Manchoukuo 
counties Bee ete ue ee the absence of delegates from other 

a 
me tes i the present General Assembly is being opened with 
aes aaah of delegates not only from Japan, Manchoukuo and China 
We Ie c ee Ss aese the Philippines, Burma, Hongkong Botiea. 
Gee we = Soe eram and Sumatra. Together with the Acceinbl oF 
rately Sebclis eae which was recently held, the present convection 
Riga ee ot the incteasing prosperity of greater East Asia. It 
ie Contin’ Sts for me to be able to speak to you at this time , 

‘Agia be Beane a € present to make secure the peace of greater East 
2 ne i 5 x tom Anglo-American aggression and to bring greater 
ant Bee wee true form by freeing it from the shackles of oon 
=n rentnae = ae about the revival and tising prosperity of greater 
= Seas ee fom our hearts our respects for the earnest and 
for the cessed Secaioat f veel RE ae 
ee oe mone the wat of greater East Asia and the con- 


In the course : 
centuries past, on aggression in East Asia for many 
machinations. powertul weapons were their ptopaganda and 


used every art of tricke 
‘small armed power in eae eer oe 
. : oe : the = ecae their evil clutches to India, Ceylon, 
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thus competely invading East Asia and bringing it totally under their power 
ina period of only two or three hundred years. 

Against these regions which they monopolized, they skilfully engineered 
to bring about discord among the various peoples of East Asia, pitted them 
against one another, and succeeded in their traditional policy of “ divide and 
tule.” By means of extensive undersea cable facilities, which they mono- 
polized, combined with the network of overland communications, America 
and Britain were quick to monopolize the rights to gather and carry news in 
East Asia. As a result, all developments in East Asia were reported to other 
countries and to the world through British and American hands and at the 
same time foreign reports which were passed on to the Hast Asiatics and all 
articles of foreign countries published in East Asiatic newspapers were news 
which were first coloured by the British or Americans. Particularly, the East 
Asiatics were not allowed to communicate and exchange news among them- 
selves even in East Asia. 

The Anglo-Americans not only encroached upon East Asia politically 
and exploited East Asia economically, but also converted Hast Asia into their 
“news colony.” 

In addition, they misused the right of communications, only considering 
their own interests and put into effect every trick, every bit of deception. 
Any teport they considered opposed to their own interests they either suppress- 
ed or distorted, no matter how it succeeded in revealing the true state of East 
Asia ot how greatly it reflected the intentions of the East Asiatics. And to 
hide and cover up their insatiable greed and exploitation of Hast Asia they 
sent out propaganda filled with skilfull colouring and beanon: a Aa 
example may be pointed out the pressure they put on other races Ke a y 
working behind the screen of beautiful words they used such as calling for 
equal tunities, the open doot freedom and equality. 

qual opportunities, p , 2 Rice 4 

The development, in recent years, of wireless communications serve 

£ this Anglo-American control of “news”’ territory. 


y pa d Oo 


monopolize the news gathering an Be ee 
it tly, newspa to on 

select ee rich Sees aie by them. Thus, though we all lived in the 

same Hast Asia, our eyes looking at East Asia we 


3 Rema a er 
of their machinations and propaganda, ai ey am 
implannted in out minds, and we were forced to be isola f 


, Sap er 
I am not speaking of long 4505 this was the actual situation 1 E: 


Asia until a few yeats back. 
Immediately before the ov 

attempted to force Japa f 

taneously effecting a0 See see 

, They tesorte 

ee sanant and launched a despet i 

nly large-scale propaganda organs pete 

kok. ‘That is still fresh in your me . 


reater Hast Asia they 
e rms by simul- 
ge offensive 
of the so-called 


launching ope 
pote and Bang 
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However, once Japan took up arms and declared wat on America and 
Britain, the aggressors of East Asia, the Japanese Army and Navy immediately 
crushed them, and the peoples of East Asia, who ate of the same blood, 
extended wholehearted co-operation to Japan, in spite of long years of Anglo- 
American propaganda, and brought terror to the enemy. The just and 
tighteous war aims of Japan, the wholehearted co-operation of the greater 
East Asiatic races with Japan and the construction of greater Hast Asia are 


powerful, undeniable facts which shatter most effectively enemy propaganda 
and machinations. 


Truthful news reporting and unbiassed journalism which ate based on 
these outstanding facts completely overwhelmed enemy ptopaganda at the 
outset of the present war just as in the case of the armed struggle. 

Thus we of East Asia have driven the long years of American and 
British influence out of East Asia completely in the field of news gathering, 
catrying and distribution also. ‘The facts regarding East Asia are now te- 
ported by East Asiatics, things advocated by East Asiatics are revealed directly 
by East Asiati¢s to Hast Asia and to the world, foreign repotts seen by East 
Asiatic eyes and gathered by East Asiatic hands ate published in the papers 
and made known to the various peoples of East Asia, and here for the first 
time East Asia has been able to get newspapers of East Asia written by East 
Asiatics. And it is a matter of gteat happiness that their set-up is being made 
more complete day by day, month by month. In addition, our news teport- 
ing, in contrast to the fact that the Anglo-American method begins and ends 
with lies, deception and intrigue, is based always on truth, straightforward- 
ness and without prejudice. I believe firmly that this truthful reporting and 


honest press are indeed the motivating force which will bring about the 
birth of a new order. 


In news 
ming more 


reporting and propaganda, too, fabrications and wild talk are beco 
blunt and the enemy hastiness 


America and Britain are 
their people their defeats and 


are hiding all unpleasant facts. For example, 
e the facts of the defeat at Pearl Harbour for a 


deology or common aims, Thus they are dis- 
gement and topics concerning the maintenance of 
ce ting disorder into our 
‘AOwever, are metely a kind of dream story before 


ee 
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the truth of magnificent greater Hast Asia. And they only ee! to cng 
mote clearly to us the continuous clashes and frictions going on 1d sete a 
and the unrest and difficulties in their countries, in spite of the fact that they 
i e facts. 
a ee u ae pepe Asia, the Japan-Manchoukuo and 
ainst this : ‘ 
japan Tialand ties ate becoming still closer, fa aoe of ee pe 
i ines 
i and China, Burma and the ippi 
ee Ue ia has been granted political collaboration, 
i independence, Indonesia has been grant se 
Fesaing ithe we have witnessed the establishment Ae ee pia” 
Ge rani at of Azad Hind. More than that, from the : is eae: 
ihe Assembly of Greater East Asiatic Nations was held which saw 
clamation of the magnificent Joint Declaration. Te semen 
The nations of greater Hast Asia vowed to ie aS raieiaescee Kast 
i i tession and to ; 
es against Anglo-American agg Le 
pce ae ae shackles, thus to See ee cae They 
ene East Asia and contribute to the seme nn pies ie el tae) 
ic princi ructio 
set forth five basic principles for sick ost SEE is that of Common ptos 
proclaimed them to the world. Si wlenebe TS greater 
erity and common well-being. The new ¢ fate ceeuene ats Aaa 
Dist Asia will have morals as its psuelerrr ‘ Siac ubeding Hevoud 
in felations oF iand 
i t bound only in relations o : eee 
fiat eee Heal by morals aad love. They want to bring abou 
at, 


; her and securing 
! : her, encouraging each ot : zt 
pada esate. re ane fe since each other’s hardship and hap 


ther a 
help and love each o : , 
Aas In olden times, the culture of greate i to obliterated, and 
because of materialistic tsa er 
by Anglo-American aggression : tee 
peoples was suppressed and Se € : cnet 
invasion also in the cultural : oe deere a diving igh 
we respec : cee 

ee Red and ts the same mar hae Beane B. Gate eBout the 

each of out c - fe : about the 
i iginali ich we possess. : Giee Bae 

fevival, cate Hr aeeslonnient of characteristic g 
tevival, bui 


culture Greater Hast Asia pos- 


ic 1 ) ee ad been lized by 

inci is that of economic prosP “eat onobel 

® infinite “Fexource pus war da ae pe taken them back into the 
sesses 5 ay 


: itish. forward for their 
oe eS ae af basket Fast Asia and are ako fet ee 
hands of the peoples of gt f each other’s nationa 


s of 
development and the progress OF ©* the progress of 
The fifth principle is the princip 5 becoming fit 

the world. We of gteater Hast Asia, a 
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united as i i . : ' 
= Sanaa irae en friendships with all nations of the world 
a ination and prejudices, promote the interflow of 
Se openis with °P sg alan to the world, welcome any who wish : 
OS a ee e world what is good, take in the good points f 
kind. » and thus contribute to the advancement of cae. 
This Gre ; Sage 
common ideal of aa " mt eeteete n is a clear-cut manifestation of the 
specious PedbsAiccian Be tie Peoples... Unlike. the empty and 
Bea ica oa iecaalia Pronouncements, the greater East Asia Declara 
saiblest ee cibe we ane East Asia. Unlike the Anglo-American pri . 
tion is an outline of AS usionism and egoism, the Greater East Asia Deis 
Beaiciplee. lets. Lhclicvc. the canes of greater East Asia based al 
s, I believe, the supreme goal to be shown to the er aig 


mankind and the 
: most rema : 
history. tkable document ever written since the dawn of 


The proclamation of thi 


Src S grand i : : 
the determination of the race & declaration will strengthen still further 


eae s of greater East Asia, who shate a common ideal 
mm, » to march forward toward theit common goal. I 


believe als i 
of this on = ce with the establishment of a thorough understandi 
oe Jon, the war of greater East Asia will be seal 
ase Sok € construction of greater East Asia consumm.: Dieser 
Saas clai ee feck world the ideal of building oe East 
ee he Sees - eclaration and to guide public opinion in vari 2 
5 RSs oe o the realization of the ideal—that is the ol Be 
upon the newspapermen of greater East Asia . The 
: e 
: ele go a long way toward not only the 
oward the progress of mankind. 
GB Se a 
BROADCAST SPEECH ARD 
BY SADAO IGUCHI 
, THE B 
INFORMATION, NOVEMBER 25, 1943 = a 


passed since the Imperial Rescri i 
tipt decl 
as graciously granted, and on fie Senin 


of th i 
: € Japanese-American negotiations un 
uburo Kurusu, 


-American negotia- 
— . mbassadors Nomura 
POR poi t 27, e day fi 11 i i 
matum to the Jaeetts Say following the handing of th 
Age Jag iy cnvoys, the American daitbestiieg iaroeu ania 
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instructions in the name of Chief of the General Staff General George Marshall 
and Chief of Naval Operations Admiral Harold A. Stark to Lieutenant- 
General Walter C. Short, commander of the Hawaiian defence forces, and 
Admiral Husband Kimmel, Commander-in-Chief of the United States Pacific 
Fleet, telling them that “there is no chance for a reopening of the Japanese- 
American negotiations. What moves Japan will come out, it cannot be 
predicted, but the Army and Navy forces at the outposts must co-operate and 
deal with the situation.” Particularly, Marshall, in his instructions to Short, . 
added : “You can take these instructions as a watning of war.” Also based 
on these instructions, Kimmel toward the end of November, issued orders 
to “fire on any Japanese submarines which are sighted in Hawaiian waters” 
and thus had already ordered the start of fighting. 

Japan, for its own existence and self-defence, 
than to tise up in arms and, refusing to stand any more 
accept the American challenge to war. 

It follows, that the rights and wrongs of Japan and America in the war 
of greater East Asia are already clear. In contrast to the fact that Japan 
possesses clear war aims based on its existence and self-defence and righteous- 
ness, aims which Japan can declare to the whole world, the United States 

ims with which it can satisfy even its own people. 


does not possess wat at ' 
It is the will of providence that Japan, standing on righteousness, will gain 


final victory. 
Immediately upon the granting 


had no other alternative 
American insolence, 


of the Imperial Rescript, the loyal and 


coutageous Imperial Forces scored outstanding victories in destroying the 
United States Pacific Fleet at Hawaii and following that annihilating the 
British Eastern Fleet off Malaya. At the same time they advanced into the 
various ateas in the southern region and within six months after the start 


of the war had crushed the military strongholds in East Asia of America and 
‘American influences from East 


itain, had swept out aggressive Anglo- : 
aac had cu blished the foundations for the liberation of greater East 
Asia. ‘Thus, did we come to see the progress of the construction of greater 
East Asia. 

T need not repe 
aim to establish firmly the 
peace, and to hold warm re 
prosperity and well-being to 


at here that the essence of Japanese diplomacy lies in its 
security of Hast Asia, thus to contribute to world 
lations with all nations and bring about common 
the world. And the ideal on which that aim 1s 


i ichi: i ion’s founding. 
based is hakko ichiu, the great ideal of the nation's ¢ 

The composite manifestation of the diplomacy for the ale 
of new East Asia, which has been driven forward based on suc is oftly 
spirit, was none other than the Assembly of gteater Bast Asiatic Nations 


held on November 5 and 6 in Tokyo. : 
> tai " *s material stren th and com- 
America and Britain underestimated Japan's a ie a : ‘a 4 ete at. 


‘ it to i 
placently believed that they could eee fate eubraission with the threat of 


That was why they tried to coerce 


waging a long wat. 
: Gace the war started, howevet, Japan won eve 
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the whole of the south under its control and built up an invincible structure. 
Under its grand policy of fighting the war and cattying on construction work 
at the same time, the task of building up greater East Asia has progressed 
apace, the unity-of greater East Asia has been tightened and the sure-to-win 
structure is daily being strengthened still further. 

The enemy has been seized with trepidation over this development. 
America, the self-appointed greatest “ have” country in the world, which 
has vaunted its ability to wage a long war is now feeling the menace of Japan’s 
preparedness for a long war and is now impatient for a short war. What 
an irony! ; 

The Soyiet offensive on the Eastern front since the summer, the termina- 
: tion of the campaign in North Africa, the unconditional surrender by the 
Badoglio régime of Italy and local situations in Europe—these drove the 


enemy to a hasty conclusion that the situation had changed in his favour. 


At once optimism reigned supreme in America. Rashly optimistic views 
that Germany would be defeated in the course of this year and that Japan 
would be crushed next year prevailed far and wide. Such views were spread 
by irresponsible utterances by men like James A. Farley, former U. S. Post- 
~master-General, who had no hesitation in boasting that the war in Europe 
would be brought to a finish before Christmas 1943. Most Americans were 
in a transport of joy. 

Then came the astonishing news of the ctushing defeats in the five air 
battles off Bougainville. The optimists in America must have been thrown 
headlong into the depths of pessimism. 

- _ Now, President Roosevelt has the ambition of running for a fourth time 
in the forthcoming presidential election, next year. For this reason he fears 
most the possibility of the People being estranged from him. In this situa- 
tion, it is more likely that Roosevelt will keep the defeats off Bougainville in 
scrupulous secrecy for a year hence, that is, until after the next Presidential 
election, exactly as he die the disaster at Pearl Harbour. 

But the successive announcements of victories by our Imperial Head- 
at a must have penetrated even the thick hides of the American author 
for a few days ago, they announced the sinking of the cruiser Northampton by 
the Japanese. Their traditional policy is to announce theit war losses piece- 


What confusion would take Possession of the American people if the 
__ truth were revealed to them that in the short space of three weeks between 
October 27 and November 27, as many as eighty-five seacraft, large and small, 


€ 30,000 wardead will surely not keep quiet, and a serious com- 
atise in course of time. on ; 
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